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ComPLETE and READY 
TO INSTALL WITHIN THE WALL 





1, Sheet steel cabinet scientifically designed 
to maintain proper ratings and capac- 
ities. 

2. Cabinet flanged at edges to provide means 
for securely fastening cabinet to build- 
ing construction. 


3. Temporary cap to protect radiator open- 
ing and threads from damage before 
installation. 


4. Shield to protect heating element during 
construction—prevents dirt and plaster 
from dropping into heating element and 
impairing heating efficiency. 

5. Sturdy front 1 construction prevents 
damage of plaster due to pressure. 


6. Wood strip above inlet opening provides 
for nailing. 


7. Grille and damper unit fastened to frame 
itself and not screwed to a wood brick 
or plaster. 


8. Felt strips to prevent leakage around 
grille. 

9. Wire ties on front of cabinet for direct 
fastening of metal lath. 

10. Patented Wedge Core Heating Element— 
light, ae compact, free from joints 
to fail and leak or parts that can rust or 
get out of order. 


11. Free air passage through radiator assures 
quick, uniform heating of air. 


12. Instructions on correct installation. 


HERMAN NELSON 





Competent architects are avoiding “built 
on the job” and makeshift methods of con- 
cealed radiation. They know that only a 
scientifically designed, properly installed 
unit can produce the heating results 
their clients have a right to expect. 

One unit, the Herman Nelson Invis- 
ible Radiator, is giving such results in 
thousands of installations throughout 


Invisible 


... scientifically engineered 
for proper heating results 
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the country. Many architects rec- 
ognize it as by far the most prac- 
tical concealed unit ever built. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator is carefully designed 
according to proved principles of 
heating. It is sturdily built and 
furnished as a complete unit— 
ready for installation. 

Note, above, some of the many 
features that set the Herman Nel- 
son Invisible Radiator apart from 
all other heating units. For further 
information, get in touch with our 
nearest sales office or write us. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Illinois. 


RADIATOR 


Factory at Moline, Ill. Sales and service offices in principal cities 
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OUSING is the most important subject for 

the consideration of architects today. To 
many minds it is the one big opportunity for the 
building industry because it fulfills a real need. 
The opportunity for architects lies in their taking 
the initiative in housing enterprises. The March 
Reference Number is therefore devoted entirely 
to the subject of HousING with particular atten- 
tion to the large-scale development, both urban 
and suburban. 

Mr. Clarence Stein has made a thorough study of 
the relationship of all aspects of housing to each 
other and has correlated this material into the most 
useful outline of housing procedure for architects. 
The Reference Number removes the consideration 
of housing from the theoretical and makes it 
intensely practical. The procedure and technique 
to be followed by architects in the consideration of 
housing are thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. Charles F. Lewis, of the Buhl Foundation, 
speaks from experience regarding the method of 
determining housing needs and housing project 
possibilities. The illustrations will show not only 
the latest completed housing developments, but 
many of those which have been in existence for 
some time. Projected developments of the most 
modern types of housing will also be shown, in- 
cluding the fabricated and manufactured houses 
that are now in process of development. 

The developments in plan, design and con- 
struction of small homes, group or row houses and 
apartments are rapid and significant. 
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Commercial Photo 
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Warts Bros 


The court of the cooperative apartments, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Bronx, New 
York. Springsteen & Goldhammer, Architects 


Row houses, Foxall Village, Washington, D. C. Developed by Waverly Taylor, Inc. 


(See Page 49 in the Advertising Section for Engineering Announcement) 
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DUTCH BOY 


helps a beautiful new hotel 





perpetuate fine old traditions 






® Worthy successor to one 
of the most honored names 
in hotel history, the new 
Waldorf-Astoria represents 
an outstanding achievement 
in modern hotel construc- 








tion, equipment and decoration. In 
creating the Waldorf’s beautiful in- 
teriors, the architects and decorators 








have succeeded in preserving in mod- 
ern design and color the atmosphere 
of quiet dignity and simple elegance 
that has been a Waldorf tradition for 
more than half a century. 









In keeping with this ideal, it was 
only logical that paint made with 
time-tested Dutch Boy White-Lead 
should be used to produce the artistic 
effects and durable finish required. 
Dutch Boy was specified because this 
fine paint combines maximum dura- 
bility with easy washability...twochar- 


acteristics which insure lasting attrac- er a 


tiveness with low maintenance cost. 






















The new Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Schultze & Weaver, Architects. Barker 
Painting Co., general painting contractor. 
More than 62 tons of Dutch Boy products, 
including white-lead, were used in the in- 


a In addition to these well-known ad- 
vantages, Dutch Boy_is widely pre- 
ferred because of its ready adaptabil- 
ity. It produces a washable interior 
bi finish for wood, plaster, wall-board 
or metal — undercoatings for enamel 
—flat and eggshell finishes—or the 
modern blended and mottled effects. 







terior decoration of this famous hotel. 
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NATIONAL LEAD CO. . 


New York, 111 Broadway ; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
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You will find these and many other 
uses of Dutch Boy White-Lead de- 
scribed in the booklet “The Decora- 
tive Possibilities of Paint”. Fora copy, 
just address nearest branch. 





land, 820 West Superior Avenue ; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 2240 
24th Street; Boston, National-Boston Lead 
Co., 800 Albany Street; Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. i} 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building. 
















Betow : One of the 2200 private rooms 
the walls of which are painted with flat 
paint made with Dutch Boy W hite-Lead. 










The well-known brand of Carter White- 
Lead is also made by National Lead Com- 
pany. In purchasing either Carter or Dutch 
Boy White-Lead, the buyer is assured of 
obtaining white-lead of the highest quality. 













At Lert: A lounge in the new Waldorf- 
Astoria. Dutch Boy products were also 
used to insure the lasting beauty of this 


DUTCH BOY 








WHITE-LEAD 
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VERSATILITY ~ 


SALUBRA Wall Covering’s 
unique features serve architects 


of every type of building: 






I lotels . Clubs - Apartments a lospitals ¢ Y.MLC.A’s. ¢ Stores 
Residences « Office Buildings « Banks « Showrooms 
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Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. 

Schultze & Weaver, N.Y.C. 
Architects 


/ 
Schdore weed in the One J O YOU KNOW why leading architects specify Salubra Wall 

Covering in places where ordinary wall decoration just won't do! 
Because whatever requirement is most essential for a particular type o 
building, they find it in Salubra—improved to a superlative degree 
They recognize Salubra’s extra value, in any one of these advantages 


f 


@ Salubra designs are reproduced in fine oil colors on strong parch- 
ment. Salubra is equivalent in protection to six coats of oil paint on 
a base of zinc. 


@Salubra offers hundreds of patterns to choose from—plain and 
semi-plain shades, simple designs, Period or Modern patterns all 
creations of Europe’s foremost colorists and decorative artists. 


@ Salubra is non-porous and sanitary. 
@ Salubra is absolutely washable (‘scrub-able’’) and fadeless. 


Genessee Valley Trust Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. - 
ecshean Qanten Welles @ Salubra’s durability has been proved over a period of forty years 
N. ¥. C., Architects —jin thousands of installations where it has withstood 5, 10, 15 years 
Salubra used in conference d f : 
and other special rooms. and more of continuous use. 


FREDERIC BLANK & COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Y.M. C. A., Dalles, Texas 
Anton F. Korn, Dallas, Archt. 





Rex Cole, Inc., Brooklyn 


Hood & Fouith aux, NLY. a 
Architects 





Salubra used outside, under 
cornice, as well as for ceil- 
ing of showroom. 









Union League Club, N.Y.C. 


Morris & O'Connor. N. Y. C. 
Architects 


Salubra used in all bed- 
rooms and corridors. 






REG. V. 6. FAT. OFF. 


WON'T FADE WILL WASH 
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Marshall, Field & Company 
vanston, | 
Graham Ande Probst & 
White, Chicago, A 
Salubra used on al! walls 
above the first floor. 
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Harkness Pavilion 
Columbia-Presbyterian 


Hospital, (Medical Center) 
New York ¢ 
James Gamble k 
Architect 
Salubra used in private 
rooms, 
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Residence, So. Norwalk 


nnecticut 


Julius Gregor New York 





Apartment, 999 W. 19th St. 
ew York City 
Emery Roth, N.Y.C., Architect 


Salubrausedinallcorridors. 








olor reproduction direct from brick panel 
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Utterly New 


in ceramic coloration 
... dnspired by age-old brickwork, 


ELDOM indeed does the architect acquire a new medium for the en- 
richment of building design in which the elements of authentic 

precedent and fresh inspiration are combined as they are in this new 
product of the Western Brick Company. Westmold Brick in their shape, 
texture and character recapture with accuracy the appearance of old 
molded units such as found in traditional brickwork. They have the same 
informal irregularities of surface, the same interesting color markings. 
They re-create the effects of weathered age with almost unbelievable per- 
fection. They are, in fact, true natural-molded brick .. . made by 
efficient machine processes which bring them within the moderately 
priced class . . . And, what is even more of interest, Westmolds are 
produced in soft colors never before available in brick of this type . . 
some, indeed, are new to the ceramic industry. Supplied in five standard 
blends, in matching purpose-molded brick, and in five-sided texture . 
an exclusive feature of the new Westmold Face Brick line. 


eAN Architects’ Brochure in Colors entitled “Recapturing the Charm 
of Old Brickwork” has been prepared for the profession . . . In it is 
contained an interesting exhibit of traditional brickwork, together with 
direct-color reproductions of typical architectural details executed in 
the standard Westmold blends . . . May we send you a copy? 


WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 
General Offices at Danville, /llinois 


PRODUCTS SOLD BY AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FACE BRICK 
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; types of modern elevator cars 


TO FULLY MEET the needs of architects, Otis 
produces three distinct types of cars — all- 
metal, wood-metal and all-wood. Each of these 
ean be quickly executed exactly in accordance 
with the architect’s conceptions. For Otis main- 
tains a staff of car designers and artists, art 
metal foundries, especially equipped car shops, 
finishing facilities of all kinds, and experienced 
field erectors. 


The basic structural design in each of these 
cars gives rigidity with minimum weight and 
freedom from creaking. For instance, the wood- 
metal car is built up of specially processed 
panels of veneer bonded to several laminations 
of wood and metal, thus combining the natural 
beauty of hardwoods with the mechanical 
advantages of steel. 


Architectural details may be carried out in 
bronze, brass, steel, aluminum and other 


Below is a picture of an all-metal car 
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And this is an inside view of an all-wood car 


metals and finishes. Car and hall operating fix- 
tures, hand rails, kick plates, grilles, and other 
appliances can be readily matched in design 
and material. 

Therefore, by assuming undivided responsi- 
bility, Otis relieves the architect of unnecessary 
and often annoying details and frees him from 
restrictions upon creative ability. 


This picture shows a wood-metal car 















ELEVATOR COMPANY 


339 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





OTIS 
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BOOK FORUM 


THE BROWN DECADES 


LEWIS MUMFORD 


/ A REVIEW 


v 


THE BROWN DECADES, by Lewis Mumford. 266 pp., 6 x 9, 
illustrated, cloth. Published by Harcourt Brace and Co., Price 


$3.00 


HATEVER deficiencies Lewis Mumford may 

have as an architectural critic (and there are 
many who believe he abounds in them), he is certainly 
to be counted as the most interesting writer on the 
subject today, even more interesting than his chief 
source of inspiration, Frank Lloyd Wright. It is his 
intention in ‘‘The Brown Decades”’ to uncover for us 
the few sparks of the eternal fire which glowed beneath 
the ashes of decadence during the period from 1865 
1895 in America. Having already established himself as a 
cultural historian in ‘‘The Golden Day,” he has ex- 
tended the boundaries of his excavations to include 
architecture, landscape development, sculpture and 
painting. 

In four brilliant chapters, Mr. Mumford extols the 
virtues of those whose vision was keen enough and 
whose courage was strong enough to withstand the 
superficial influence of their time. With Emily Dickin- 
son, Walt Whitman, and Edward Bellamy, he groups 
George Perkins Marsh, Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
Roeblings, H. H. Richardson, John W. Root, Louis 
Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, John La Farge, Thomas 
Eakins, and Albert Ryder. These are the apostles of 
truth to whom Mr. Mumford pays deserved homage. 
That he has omitted others from consideration, or that 
he has condemned McKim, Mead & White for creating 
literature and not architecture is ample identification of 
his thinking habits. He is most certainly in the group 
known, sometimes creditably and sometimes mockingly, 
as the intellectual. 

The familiar thesis of Mr. Mumford is that American 
architecture was shown the way it should go by Richard- 
son, that Root and Sullivan followed along the path and 
pointed the way further, and that Frank Lloyd Wright 
alone had the foresight to continue even beyond. Hunt, 
Burnham, Atwood, McKim, White, and the other 
eclectics, in the meantime, he contends, held back the 
progress of architecture by clinging to the traditions. 
However familiar this strain may be to architects, it has 
seldom been presented with more interest than in the 
Mumford version. Whether or not one is willing to 
accept such a positive classification of the last century’s 
architects, one is sure to find something of mental 
digestibility in what he says. 
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The Auditorium Building in Chicago, one of the build 
ings by Louis Sullivan, to which Mr. Mumford refers as 
an example of the search for a strictly American style, 
and as exemplary of Sullivan's now famous “Idea” 


The chapters on non-architectural subjects are 
equally interesting and perhaps equally debatable. 
Most of those he recognizes are men who were not so 
much appreciated then as they are today. It has become 
the accepted custom, of course, to defend lost causes 
and to discover almost forgotten Cassandras. It is an 
entertaining literary sport. When it was generally 
learned a few years ago that Wright had said early in the 
century that the house was a machine, the intelligentsia 
gave out whoops of delight. Here was an unbelieved 
prophet! The result has been that Wright is now more 
of a literary discovery than he is an architect. All the 
things of genuine merit which he contributed to archi- 
tecture have become so popularized that they have 
become empty platitudes. Tea drinkers and lecture 
attenders babble that ‘‘houses are machines’ without 
knowing what they are talking about, and without 
knowing what Wright was talking about. 

This is the danger of Mumford’s book. In the hands of 
one who is unfamiliar with architecture, regional plan- 
ning, and the other arts, it becomes a textbook from 
which to quote rather than a thesis which should be 
analyzed. The discriminating reader, however, will find 
it stimulating. 
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Dartmouth Library, Jens Fredrick Larson, Architect 


SCHOLASTIC BUILDINGS 


" HE American School and University” is ac- 

curately listed as a ‘‘yearbook devoted to the 
design, construction, equipment, utilization, and main- 
tenance of educational buildings and grounds.” Its 
contents are divided into editorial and advertising 
material, and so arranged that the advertising pages 
devoted to a certain type of equipment follow the edi- 
torial pages which deal with the same subject. The 
result, of course, is a really usable, compact reference 
book. 

The largest section of the editorial material is devoted 
to the design and construction of school buildings, in 
which there are such interesting discussions as ‘‘ Reduc- 
ing Noise in School Buildings’’ by F. R. Watson, 
Professor of Experimental Physics at the University of 
Illinois, and ‘‘The Selection of Building Materials to 
Keep Down the Cost of Operation.”’ In addition, there 
are photographs and plans of seventeen representative 
school buildings, ranging in type from the most modern 
to the purest classic. 

Some idea of the scope of the book may be obtained 
from a mere summary of the sections into which the 
book is divided. Broad Problems of Expansion and 
Economy, Design and Construction of Buildings, Mod- 
ernization and Maintenance, The Planning and Land- 
scaping of School Grounds, Buildings and Equipment 
for Physical Education and Play, Classroom — Office - 
Library — Auditorium, Commercial Education, Cafe- 
teria — Dormitory — Infirmary, Industrial Education, 
Laboratory are the chief section headings. Then follow 
lists of college presidents, superintendents of schools, 
state department aids, educational building architects, 
landscape architects, distributors of equipment, and 
lists of manufacturers. 





Although the book might be said to be primarily 
intended for school officials, the material is of sufficient 
value to interest school building architects. Like most 
reference books, it covers the field broadly, and suggests 
possibilities for further research. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, 1931-1932. 559 pp 


7 x 10, cloth, illustrated. Published by American School Publishing 
Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., New York. Price $5.00 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


HIS is the seventh of a series edited by Mr. Sexton 

under the general title of ‘‘American Architecture 
of Today.” Others have dealt with apartment houses, 
hotels, churches, country houses, commercial buildings, 
and theatres. Like the other volumes, this one is il- 
lustrated with beautiful full page plates, reproductions 
of public buildings from all sections of the country, and 
in almost every style of architecture. The plates are 
accompanied by a few articles by men prominent in the 
field. William Adams Delano has written the foreword, 
and the other contributors, besides Mr. Sexton, are 
Foster Gunnison, Alfred Githens, Angus MacDonald, 
and Gilmore Clarke. 

It is particularly interesting to observe the wide 
range of treatments given to the different types of public 
buildings. Although we are accustomed to group them 
under the classification of monumental, an examination 
of the buildings reproduced here will serve to deny the 
appropriateness of such a title. Some, of course, are 
monumental; but many are designed much less formally; 
and some are positively casual. 

The types of buildings included in the plate sections 
are city halls, municipal buildings, town halls, fire 
stations, court houses, museums, public libraries, and 
park buildings. The last named three are covered also in 
special articles, dealing with the general problems of 
design. There is, in addition, a sound article on the 
lighting of public buildings. 

Conceding the value of the book from the instruc- 
tional standpoint, it has further interest because of the 
foreword by Mr. Delano, in which he draws a line 
between the conservatives and the moderns. This is his 
conception of the modern approach to architecture: 

‘First, that ferro concrete is the most perfect, the 
most flexible material the constructor has ever had at 
his disposal; second, that to express even the basest 
function is honest, and therefore beautiful; third, that 
because science now says that light and sunshine are 
beneficial to human beings, a building cannot have too 
much glass surface; and fourth, that any new ornament, 
no matter how bad, is better than an old form, however 
good. The execution of these shibboleths of the Mod- 
ernists, together with an unrestrained use of thin 
veneers of stone, marble or glass, and the apparent utter 
disregard of the laws of gravity, tend to give the modern 
building a flimsy, temporary appearance.” 

Here, then, is one of the few printed defenses of the 
conservative manner of thinking. It is criticism of the 
sort which used to give zest to architectural discussion. 
Mr. Delano further says that the ‘‘ protagonists of the 
new school are very vociferous, as the leaders of all 
revolutions must be, and the conservatives are silent.”’ 


AMERICAN PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF TODAY, edited by R. W 
Sexton, 209 pp., 934 x 1234, cloth, illustrated. Published by Architec- 
tural Book Publishing Co., 108 W. 46 St., New York. Price $12.50 
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“No wonder she’s in no 


hurry to come home!” . . 


Sooner or later the older generation real- 
izes that modern hospitals are quite differ- 
ent from those of thirty years ago. Today, 
the architect makes every effort to design 
interiors that will inspire confidence and 
cheerfulness on the part of the patient. 


Attractive Sealex Floors are playing an 
important role in this “cheering up.” For 
children’s ward and convalescent room, 
floors in cut-to-order patterns that may fea- 
ture Mother Goose designs, animal figures 
or game markers. For other wards and pri- 
vate rooms, we recommend our heavy-duty 
Sealex Veltone or Jaspé Linoleum. 


Sealex materials are also ideal floors for 


many other types of buildings 
smart shops, business offices and public 


schools, 


buildings of all kinds. Since Sealex Lino- 
leum can so easily be cut into any desired 
shape or figure (see illustration above), it is 
steadily supplanting floor materials which 
are by nature difficult to work with. 


When Sealex materials are installed by 
an authorized contractor of Bonded Floors, 
they are backed with a Guaranty Bond, 
issued by U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
Write our Architectural Service Depart- 
ment for further information. 


KEARNY, N. J. 


(CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
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LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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HE rendering on the opposite 

page suggests the character of 

design that can be reproduced 
in Sheet Copper or Bronze, plain or 
lead-coated. It also illustrates a prac- 
tical method of reinforcing the stamped 
metal with an angle frame and of attach- 
ing the spandrel to the building. 
( Spandrels of this construction are 
considerably lighter and less expensive 
than cast spandrels. Metal weighing 20 
ounces to the square foot, .0270” in 
thickness, is entirely suitable except 
for extremely large sizes, or where the 
stamped designs are unusually deep. 
For such construction, metal weighing 
24 ounces to the square foot, .0324” in 
thickness, is preferable. 
(| Spandrels are usually fabricated from 
cold rolled and annealed material, and 
where possible, the metal is re-annealed 
after stamping. The movement of the 
metal due to expansion and contraction 


because of temperature changes can 





SPANDRELS OF ANACONDA SHEET METALS 


be readily allowed for in the design. 
( Copper and high copper content al- 
loys combine unrivaled durability with 
the necessary strength, yet the metal is 
sufhciently ductile to die form into de- 
signs with high relief. However, the de- 
signs should not call for undue ‘“‘bunch- 
ing’’ of the metal. 

( The appearance of plain copper on 
exposure varies with local conditions 
from a dark brown to the well-known 
light green patina so common in sea- 
coast cities. Lead Coated Copper 
retains its soft grayish color which 
harmonizes so well with brick or stone 
construction. Weathered Commercial 
Bronze closely resembles the color of 
bronze statuary. 

(J The design displayed on the opposite 
page is one of a series which will be 
released in this magazine. Color plates 
illustrating these designs will be fur- 
nished as issued to architects upon 


request. 


Inquiries for specific information on the use of Sheet Copper and Bronze 
for spandrels will receive careful attention. We will also be glad to place 


architects and contractors in touch with concerns having the necessary 


equipment for making the finished stamped spandrels, 


THE AMERICAN 








THE - 


BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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CONDA 


PLATE 32 


STAMPED BRONZE SPANDRELS ARE DUR- 
ABLE, LIGHTER AND LESS EXPENSIVE THAN 
CAST SPANDRELS. PLAIN AND LEAD COATED 
COPPER HAVE THE SAME ADVANTAGES. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONN 
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Whar do you mean— 
LLOIDAL PROCESS? 


99 





It does sound terribly technical 
and tt 1s—1n case you are interested 





OMEHOwW the idea has gotten 
S around that architects are 
interested in the technical end 
of pencil manufacture. We don’t 
believe it. We think most of you 
would be bored stiff. But, for 
those who are interested, here is 
a brief description of why Venus 
leads excel—it is the Colloidal 
Lead Process. 

The ordinary method is to 
grind clay and graphite together 
to get pencil lead. The result is a rel- 
atively gritty lead with unevenly 
distributed particles of clay and 
graphite. 

We make lead differently. By the 
colloidal process for making lead, we 
obtain colloidal solutions of clay and 
graphite. This means exceedingly 
minute particles and a perfectly ho- 
mogeneous mixture, neither of which 
is possible by any other process. 
That is why the lead in Venus Pencils 
is the smoothest, strongest pencil lead 
that has ever been made. 

There you are, if you’re interested. 


por) 





This picture shows the difference between a colloidal solution of graphite and clay and a 


suspension of ground graphite and clay in water. The clay and graphite in suspension can be 
completely removed by pouring the solution through a filter paper (left hand flask). The water 
comes through the filter clear. With the colloidal solution (right hand flask) the graphite and 
clay run right through the paper. That shows the difference between the size of the particles 


of Venus lead and those of any other lead. 


We think, however, you’re most in- 
terested in the accuracy of grading 
of the 17 grades of Venus and in the 
world-wide reputation of Venus as a 
fine drawing and drafting pencil. So 
we'll quit here. 


Oh, by the way, the American 
Pencil Company holds Patent Num- 
ber 1,738,888. That’s the patent on 
the Colloidal Lead Process. So Venus 
quality lead is exclusive with Ameri- 
can Pencil Company and Venus. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VENUS PENCIL PRODUCTS ARE DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY VENUS PENCIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 
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al NOTICES AND EVENTS 


ARCHITECTURAL EXPOSITION 


N EXHIBITION of modern architecture will 
be held at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York from February 10th to March 23rd. 
After its closing, it will make a three-years’ tour 
of the United States, including in its itinerary 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Angeles, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Toledo, Roch- 
ester, Worcester, and Cambridge. The architects 
whose work will be represented in the exhibition 
are Frank Lloyd Wright, Raymond Hood, Howe 
& Lescaze, Richard Neutra, Mies van der Rohe, 
Walter Gropius, J. J. P. Oud, Le Corbusier, and 
Otto Haesler. 


Los 


ARTHUR W. GRIFFIN 
1880-1932 


RTHUR WILDER GRIFFIN, an architect 
associated with the Rockefeller City de- 
velopment, died January first. Mr. Griffin, a 
graduate of M. I. T., was at one time professor in 
the architectural schools at the University of 
Virginia and the University of Iowa. His other 
professional associations were with the Federal 
Government as supervising architect for New 
England, Warren & Wetmore, Benjamin Wistar 
Morris, Arthur Loomis Harmon, Todd, Robertson 
& Todd Engineering Company, and several other 
contracting firms. Mr. Griffin was a member of the 
Architectural League and of the Salmagundi Club. 


FIELD MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


HE Field Museum of Chicago is presenting a 

A collection of finished hardwood lumbers and 

veneers for the purpose of illustrating the variety 

of woods available for architectural use, and the 
innumerable effects to be obtained thereby. 


A. U. N. A. EXHIBITIONS 


N EXHIBITION open to all qualifying archi- 
tects of the modern school, the first group 
undertaking of the American Union for New 
Architecture, will be held under the auspices of the 
Hotel Winthrop, 47th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, from March 28th to April 11th, inclusive. 
All drawings, renderings, photographs or models of 
executed work or of projects submitted for exhibi- 
tion by members and non-members of the Union 
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will be passed upon by a jury of prominent archi- 
tects not associated with the A. U. N. A. Any 
person wishing to enter the exhibition should com- 
municate immediately with Richard C. Wood, 
executive secretary of the A. U. N. A., room 1405, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

An exhibition of models submitted by American 
architects in the international competition for a 
theatre in the Ukraine, sponsored by the U.S.S.R. 
will be held at the Hotel Winthrop in New York 
from February 8th to February 21st. Albert 
Kastner will exhibit his model which won first 
place in the competition. Other American archi- 
tects who competed were Oscar Stonorov, Norman 
Bel Geddes, Klaus & Daub, and John Raben. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS’ EXHIBITION 


HE New York Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects will hold its 
Ninth Annual Exhibition of photographs of work 
of the members of the chapter at the Ferargil 
Galleries, New York, from March 16th to 26th. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE AWARD 


IRST prize of $100 for a design of a member- 

ship certificate in the Council of Registered 
Architects, State of New York, has been awarded 
to Gustavus A. Mang of Scarsdale, N. Y. The 
competition, in which architects and draftsmen of 
both sexes throughout the State were entered, was 
conducted by the Architects’ Emergency Commit- 
tee for the Region of New York to aid unemployed 
members of the profession. 

Second prize went to Edmond J. Ryan of Cha- 
teaugay, N. Y.; third prize to Weston Morley 
Geety, 2468 Webb Avenue, and fourth prize to 
Albert Kirschbaum, 2 West 45th Street. 


CONCRETE INSTITUTE CONVENTION 


HE 28th annual convention of the American 
Concrete Institute will be held in Washington, 
D. C., from March first to fourth. 


CORRECTION 


REDIT for the landscape plan for the Lake 

Bluff School, Shorewood, Wisconsin, shown 

on page 706 of the December issue of THE ForRUM 

should have been given to The Boerner Company, 
Milwaukee. 
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Pew Seating 
Chancel Furnishing 
Cabinet Paneling 


IMMANUEL DEACONESS INSTITUTE 
CHAPEL 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
H. C. Peterson, Omaha, Architect 
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From the workrooms of 


American Seating Company 
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American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“ACTUAL WEAR” TESTS PROVE LONG 
LIFE OF COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET tue seser rabeice resting 





This is the abrasive machine used by the Better 


Fabrics Testing Bureau for testing the wearing 


quality of Collins & Aikman Carpet. 





Here is Collins & Aikman Carpet laid for a test 
of wearing quality in the main public telephone 


station in Grand Central Terminal—the busiest 


26 


public telephone station in the world. 


THE > 


Bureau, the official laboratory 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, is 
equipped with machinery to test all kinds of fab- 
rics. We submitted to them four samples of carpet 
in the same price range. One was Collins & Aikman 
Carpet. The other three were nationally advertised 
brands of broadloom. All were subjected to continu- 


ous abrasive action to determine resistance to wear. 


Results of the tests were as follows: It took 
50,792 revolutions of the abrasive wheel to wear 
down the Collins & Aikman Carpet. Of the other 
brands tested, No. 1 took 46,939 revolutions; No. 2 
— 43,609 revolutions; No. 3 — 18,468 revolutions. 


For another test, Collins & Aikman Carpet was 
laid in the main public telephone station in the 
Grand Central Terminal—the busiest telephone 
station in the world. Here this seemingly seamless 
carpet took a beating from the scuffing feet of more 
than a half-million people — 552,468 to be exact. 
It was laid May 12, 1931, and taken up October 15, 
to be displayed in Macy’s window. Critical exami- 


nation showed no trace of the punishing wear. 


If there were ever any question of the wearing 
quality of Collins & Aikman Carpet, these tests have 
definitely settled the matter. They are merely addi- 
tional proofs of the extra value built into Collins & 
Aikman Carpet by the new principle of construc- 
tion which anchors the pile in the resilient back. 
And durability is only one of the reasons why forty- 
seven of the leading retail stores in America now 
stock and sell this most versatile carpet. For com- 
plete information, write to Collins & Aikman 


Corporation, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE SEEMINGLY SEAMLESS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 
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ONE OF THE GARDEN ENTRANCES 


PHIPPS GARDEN APARTMENTS, LONG ISLAND 
CITY, N. Y¥. CLARENCE §. STEIN, ARCHITECT The Architectural Forum 
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PHIPPS GARDEN APARTMENTS 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


OF THE OFFICE OF CLARENCE S. 


O PROVIDE decent housing within reach of 

the lower wage classes is a problem which still 
awaits a solution. Although many housing schemes 
within recent years have been given publicity, for 
which enthusiastic promoters claimed enticingly 
low figures of rentals per room, efforts to provide 
adequate housing conditions for the lower income 
groups have not yet borne fruit. 

Some progress, however, has been made in the 
field of social housing, as differentiated from specu- 
lative housing in the medium income brackets. At 
the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, recently held in Washington, 
the problems of housing were given official notice 
for the first time in our history and the social 
aspects were emphasized. The committee on large- 
scale housing operations expressed the opinion that 
projects similar to the Phipps Garden Apartments 
pointed toward the solution of the urban housing 
problem and intimated that such operations, if 
undertaken on a large enough scale might serve to 
improve in a measure the depressing situation of 
the building industry. Social housing, often spoken 
of as “limited dividend housing,’’ almost necessi- 
tates a large-scale operation for its success. 

As distinguished from housing entirely for 
profit, the limited dividend corporation is usually 
satisfied with a 6 per cent return on the capital 
investment. On a small project, with its attendant 
gambles regarding tenancy, shifting land values 
and possible early obsolescence due to the in- 
ability to control adequately the surrounding 
area, a return limited to 6 per cent is not attrac- 
tive to capital. On a large-scale operation, how- 
ever, securing the benefits of a problem solved 


STEIN, ARCHITECT 


from the social as well as financial standpoint, a 
6 per cent return is a safe investment. In fact, 
today it is difficult to find a safer investment than 
in social housing which will consistently return 
6 per cent while many “profit-making” invest- 
ments have gone down in value below the first 
mortgage. 


Preliminary Scheme. The Phipps Garden Apart- 
ments were erected on a plot which was part of the 
original Sunnyside development on Long Island. 
This community was developed by the City 
Housing Corporation, a limited dividend organiza- 
tion devoted to experimentation in low-cost hous- 
ing consistent with socially beneficent standards of 
habitation. On the theory that apartment house 
dwellers would refuse to walk more than a short 
distance to the subway, it was decided to place 
apartment houses near the boulevard and to de- 
velop the remaining land toward the railroad with 
houses for single family ownership and occupancy. 
The construction proceeded until the plot in the 
northwest the property was reached. 
Building operations were about to begin on this 
plot when an analysis revealed that the Use of the 
land for single-family dwellings would be uneco- 
nomic. In addition, the character of the surround- 
ing neighborhood indicated that an apartment 
house could be placed at a considerable distance 
from the subway without affecting rental poten- 
tialities. Although the location of the plot in ques- 
tion was somewhat farther from the subway than 
others in the neighborhood, conditions seemed 
generally favorable and an apartment scheme was 
developed for the plot. 


corner of 


Another article by Mr. Rosenfield describing the economic and engineering phases 
of the Phipps Garden Apartments will be found on pages 183 to 187, inclusive 








At this point the corporation decided that suffi- 
Block Plan showing cient experimentation had been made in Sunnyside 
interior garden to demonstrate its objectives and concentrated its 
couse ? VY Totes COURTS: attention on Radburn. At the same time the 
: Society of Phipps Houses became interested in the 
project. This society, formed ‘“‘to provide. tene- 
ments or other housing accommodations for the 
working classes’’ has built several houses in Man- 
hattan, but because of the high land values, and 
comparatively small plots, they found it necessary 
to adhere to 70 per cent land coverage allowed by 
law in order to compete with tenements built for 
speculation in the same districts. 

In the plot in question there existed an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what could be done on a 
large-scale operation on comparatively low-priced 
land, and accordingly arrangements were made for 
the development of a large-scale housing scheme. 

The streets at Sunnyside were originally laid out 
in normal city blocks of 200 ft. in width. (See map, 
opposite.) In many respects this width imposes 
serious limitations on the use of land, for it is 
usually uneconomical. The location of the Phipps 
LH project was bisected by Stone Street into two city 
anise cen¥ea ssaey , nae oe blocks. On application, however, the city author- 
. ; ities vacated the extension of Stone Street through 
the property, thus creating a super-block, measur- 
ing 460 x 400 ft. Clarence S. Stein, the architect, 
had also been the architect of Sunnyside. The 
A plan of the Sunnyside development on Long Island, building organization of the City Housing Corpora- 
showing the location of the Phipps Garden Apartments tion was retained as the builder. These facts 
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The original development of the plot was planned for row houses for single-family occupancy 
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assured the continuity of the general character of 
Sunnyside into the Phipps project. Every coopera- 
tion was obtained from the City Housing Corpora- 
tion and all its experience was placed at the dis- 
posal of the architect and owners of the Phipps 
project. On this basis, studies of the use of the 
plot were started anew. 


Land Coverage. As it seemed imprudent to de- 
velop the entire block in one operation, it was de- 
cided to use the plot toadepth of 260ft., leaving 140 
ft. in the rear for future consideration. This was de- 
termined to be sufficient for economic usefulness. 

The value of the site was determined not by the 
cost per square foot of the whole block, but a 
higher and arbitrary value was assigned to it by 
virtue of its position and size. The rentals current 
in the neighborhood could be easily determined, 
as the district is now well populated. 

When a commercial project is being planned its 
analysis must show a good margin of profit. In 
social housing the problem is how much light, air, 
conveniences, park, play facilities and communal 
life can be provided for the rental which is cur- 
rent in the neighborhood for the economic class 
of people intended to house. 

In commercial projects, small coverage is not 
accepted as an essential to the problem. Usually 
full advantage is taken of what the law allows, 7.e., 
70 per cent of interior plots and 90 per cent of 
corner plots. If the coverage is less, it is charged to 





the tenant in higher rentals and therefore does 
not apply to the economic class with which we are 
here concerned. (Recent experience with increased 
vacancies and the general demoralization of rent 
standards show that the commercial builder has 
been shortsighted from a business standpoint 
Here the problem was how little of the land need 
be covered consistent with an economic return on 
one hand and with the ‘deals of light, air, park, 
etc., on the other. 

Ideal coverage cannot be stated in any definite 
percentage and make it applicable to all situations. 
Plans based on a 50- or 100-ft. plot grouped in a 
block must have a lower coverage than when the 
whole block is the unit of design. Seventy per 
cent coverage is unquestionably too much for most 
situations, but 40 per cent may be needlessly low 
and 50 to 60 per cent coverage under block design 
may be as effective as 40 per cent in the 100-ft. 
plot. It is also true that 40 per cent coverage of a 
block may be so poorly arranged as to nullify the 
effectiveness of the 60 per cent open spaces. In 
other words, within certain limits, the question is 
not how much to cover, but how to cover. 

The amount of the land that is required to be 
covered to bring in an adequate return can be 
computed mathematically from known facts and 
assumptions.* These assumptions and facts, how- 


* For an explanation of the methods of computing costs, 


returns, and coverage, see articles by Henry Wright in The 


Architectural Record, March 1929. 
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An alternate for the preliminary scheme for single houses, shown on the opposite page 
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Four preliminary studies of the land coverage of an apartment scheme 


ever, are not altogether fixed. The results of the 
computations may be further tested by introduc- 
ing variations. 

How to conserve the open spaces is not soluble 
by mathematics. The experience of the architect 
on this project led him to think that the simpler 
the flow of the line of building the more economical 
it would be. The building units were, therefore, 
arranged by letting them follow the perimeter of 
the plot. When the length of the perimeter is not 
sufficient to produce the required quantity of 
rentable space the building length may be in- 
creased by indentations or projections. 

Generally, indentations from the exterior are 
only justified when adjoining buildings interfere 
with light or view. This was not a factor in the 
present project. Consequently, the chief problem 
was how to combine the various interior court 
spaces for maximum effectiveness. The accom- 
panying plot schemes show the attempt at more 
intensive use of the land. 


Elevator and Non-Elevator Units. In the plan- 
ning of apartments in Sunnyside two basic units 
of building form were evolved. One was the straight 
line or “‘link’’ unit most frequently used, and the 
other was the corner unit. Both proved adequate 


and economical for grouping two to four apart- 
ments per floor around a single stair in a non- 
elevator apartment. 

The laws of New York permit semi-fireproof 
apartment construction * up to six stories. Above 
that fireproof construction is required. Some 
housing authorities believe in and the laws of some 
cities require fireproof construction above three 
stories for multiple dwellings. This is very sound, 
but in cities where second-class construction is per- 
mitted up to six stories it would seem that it is 
impossible to produce fireproof buildings sixStories 
in competition with non-fireproof buildings of the 
same height. Therefore, social housing in New 
York remains non-fireproof and within the height 
of six stories. 

There is no market for a six-story walk-up apart- 
ment. In fact for the white-collar class four stories 
seems to be the limit, while a fifth story would cost 
less to build than the lower stories, the rent for this 
story would have to be so reduced to be made 


* The chief characteristics of this type of construction for 
four to six stories are: (1) Exterior masonry walls with 
interior steel beam and column bearings. (2) Wood stud 
non-bearing partitions and wood floor joists. (3) Fireproof 
stairs and fireproof walls in shafts. (4) Fireproof slab over 
the basement story permitted to be pierced by elevator and 
dumb-waiter shafts, but not by stairs. 








Scheme ‘‘A"’ at the left was planned for non-elevator four-story units. At 
the right Scheme *‘A 1,"" which included four six-story non-elevator units 
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attractive that it would not pay. Consequently the 
set-up reduced itself to four-story walk-ups and 
six-story elevator units, the elevators being of the 
push-button type. 


The “T” Unit. To compete with push-button 
elevator apartments elsewhere, it was found that 
$1.75 to $2.30 per month per room was all that 
could be added to the walk-up rates. While this 
charge is not uniformly applicable to all floors, it 
is, nevertheless, chargeable to some degree even to 
the first floor because of accessibility to roof, more 
spacious lobby, and finally some people will pay 
to be able to say that they live in an elevator 
apartment. When the various items comprising 
cost, maintenance, and depreciation of a push- 
button elevator were computed and divided by the 
extra income that such elevator may bring in, it 
was found that each elevator should serve about 
100 rooms. 

This meant that there would have to be about 17 
rooms per floor in a six-story building. And as the 
demand for accommodations ranged from 1!%, 2, 
2’ and so on up to 5!%4-room apartments, it 
meant that long corridors would have had to be 
resorted to for proper circulation. However, the 
principle of economy in circulation space was not 
given up and so the ‘‘T”’ unit was developed, per- 
mitting the clustering of more than the usual 
number of apartments around a single stair and 
elevator. 

This unit does not eliminate the corridor alto- 
gether as the link and angle units do, but it is 
reduced to an extremely small proportion and 
much of the added space was used up as secondary 
space within the apartments. 

Had it not been for the ‘““T”’ unit, the general 
layout might have confined itself to the simple 
perimeter scheme. Obviously a simple perimeter 
for so large a plot would have created a rather 
monotonous inner court. Thanks to the projections 
of the ‘“‘T”’ stems, the court assumes a great deal 
of interest and at the same time the effectiveness 








Two schemes including elevator apartments in “‘T”’ 
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of the perspective of distances is not destroyed 
In the outside perimeter only such slight indenta 
tions were introduced as desirable for 
architectural interest. 


were 


COMPARISON OF SCHEMES 


Scheme Rooms Characteristics 
Scheme A. 214 1 exterior court good interior 
court 

Scheme Al. 244 4 exterior courts fair interior 
court 

Scheme B. 256 12 elevator “T"' units crowded 
interior courts 

Scheme F. 256 10 elevator ‘‘T"’ units crowded 
interior courts 

Scheme C. 246 8 elevator “T'"’ units crowded 
interior courts 

Scheme 5 228 6 elevator ““T"’ units good in 
terior courts 

Final 236 6 elevator “‘T"’ units — good in 


terior courts 
Numbers indicate rooms per typical floor 


While schemes A and Al were good solutions, 
they were predominantly in walk-up units. Be- 
ginning with B the schemes lean toward a goodly 
proportion of elevator units, 12, 10 and even 8 
T-shaped elevator units crowded the court too 
much. Scheme 5 with six elevator units gave 
satisfactory results, but the final plan showed 
further improvement with respect to room 
quantity. 


Width of Unit. One of the cardinal principles 
of planning non-speculative apartments is preser- 
vation of cross-ventilation. In the interest of 
ventilation, units are never more than two rooms 
deep. 

In the earlier experience of Sunnyside, units 
were designed 28 ft. 4 in. deep. This proved too 
tight for convenience. A study of the problem 
showed that within limits it is more economical to 
add space by increasing the depth dimension than 
the width or frontage. The width of rooms was 





units. Scheme “'B” at 
the left is more open than Scheme ‘‘C"’ at the right. See page 120 for final scheme 
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This detail shows the ingenious method of combining the necessary fire escape with 

the highly desirable balcony. The strong horizontal lines harmonize with the 

general design of the building and the gray-green color with which the balconies 
are painted gives a pleasant contrast with the color of the brick wall 
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A view of the interior court looking down the long axis 


therefore kept constant, while the depth of the 
units was gradually extended to 32 ft. In this 
project the depth was further increased to 35 ft. 
By increasing the depth, practically the only addi- 
tional cost is in the increased span. 

This cost is negligible compared with the advan- 
tages derived from the deeper rooms, kitchen, 
closets, bath, and wider circulation spaces. Under 
the old depth there was not enough space for eating 
in the kitchen. Under the new depth this is possible 
with comfort. In case of the bath, under the old 
depth the tub had to be placed across the room 
adjoining the window. Under the new arrangement 
the tub can be placed adjoining the partition and 
a 5 ft. 6 in. tub can be used instead of a 5 ft. tub. 


Communal Facilities. By agreement in the pur- 
chase of the land from the City Housing Corpora- 
tion the residents of the Phipps apartments enjoy 
all playground facilities of the large play park im- 
mediately adjoining this project belonging to the 
Sunnyside Community Association. It was not 
necessary, therefore, to provide outdoor recreation 
facilities on the grounds of the Phipps project. 
Several small play spaces were, however, created 
in the court for small children who should remain 
within sight of their mothers. 

In the lower story of one of the elevator units a 
complete nursery was provided. Immediately ad- 
joining it is a special play space for the exclusive 
use of the nursery children. This nursery will be 
maintained by an organization of the parents. 

In another wing there is a large community room 
with the necessary facilities for adult activities. 


The Gardens. The gardens as well as the plant- 
ing around the perimeter of the property were 
developed with the assistance of Margaret Coutley, 
landscape architect. 

Unfortunately the photographs were taken be- 
fore the planting was completed and the conditions 
of the season prevent the showing of the planting 
to advantage. Nevertheless, a great deal was done, 
perhaps more than could be usually expected. In 
order to give the court a mature appearance, 
several full-grown trees were planted in addition 
to many shrubs and smaller trees. 

A unique provision is the special watering sys- 
tem for the gardens and lawns. The lack of water 
in the city reservoirs during dry summer months 
in the last few years threatened cutting off the 
precious liquid from use for watering lawns, etc. 
To insure the life of the planting against such 
exigencies a special well was drilled on the property 
and pumping facilities provided. A net of sprinkler 
heads was installed at frequent intervals so that 
the grounds could be watered from a single control 
point, thus reducing maintenance cost of the 
gardens considerably. 

To increase further the domestic atmosphere of 
the development most ground floor apartments 
have doors leading directly into small private 
gardens that may be developed to the individual 
taste of the tenant. 


Balconies and Porches. The person who is not 
sentimental about house ownership is in a dilemma. 
He likes to live in an apartment because of the 
service like heat, hot water, janitor service, less 
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Lubschez Photos 








At the left is a children’s play area opening off the nursery, and at the right one of the 
private gardens. Both of these features add much to the attractiveness of the garden court 


housekeeping, etc. But he also enjoys looking out 
on green grass and trees and, above all, to dress 
informally in hot weather and sit out on the open 
porch. The Phipps apartments have solved this 
problem to a great extent. The huge parklike court 
with its trees and shrubbery are restful and sooth- 
ing. But no longer is it necessary to dress up and 
go out to sit on a park bench to get a breath of 
fresh air. In the elevator apartments facing on the 
court, two kinds of porches were provided: open 
porches at the east and west units, and glazed 
porches on the north and south sides. Those of the 
elevator apartments facing on the court that do 
not have porches have balconies which connect 
with the fire escapes, while the walk-up apartments 
have balconies at the top story. 

This was done not merely out of consideration 
of designer, but to add inducement to walk up 
four stories. A similar consideration caused the 
provision of individual gardens for ground-floor 
tenants, otherwise the ground story is not popular. 


Fire Escapes. The average fire escape is seldom 
a thing of beauty. Its ugliness was here overcome 
in several ways. First consideration of appearance 
was given to the court side rather than the street 
on the theory that the court is an extension of the 
living room. Therefore, fire escapes in the court 
were eliminated from sight as much as possible, 7.e., 

1. An interior fire tower was substituted for fire 
escapes between units “‘A”’ and ““W”. 

This fire tower serves four apartments and sup- 
plants two sets of required exterior fire escapes 
that would have come in such awkward position 
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as to affect materially the appearance of the 
building. To change the position of the fire escapes 
consistent with good appearance, at least four fire 
escapes would have been necessary. Compared 
with these the cost of the interior tower costs no 
more and is more economical to maintain. 

2. They were made integral with the porches in 
the cases of units ‘“‘F”’ and “*R”’. 

3. They were placed in wall recesses and masked 
by the balconies in ““L”’ and “M”’. 

4. Where the fire escapes were frankly used, 
they were made unobtrusive by the following 
treatment. The balcony portions were designed in 
strong horizontal lines and painted a gray green in 
contrast to the brick work while the ladders were 
made as simple as possible and painted to simulate 
the color of the brick work. 


Significance of the Project. This project demon- 
strates that: 

1. Large-scale operation is as economically 
sound in housing as it is in automobile production. 

2. Scale production need not lead to monot- 
onous appearence due to repetition of units. 

3. While a tenant may spend for rent here no 
less than elsewhere, he gets much more for his 
dollar in terms of services, amenities, and recrea- 
tion facilities. 

4. It would seem that the more domestic in 
character and in accommodations, the more popu- 
lar the project becomes. 

5. There seems to be a great public demand for 
living in homes of this character. 

6. It is a very stable form of investment. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLANS 


BOVE is a plan of the typical six-story elevator buildings. 
oeno |g The left-hand portion is a plan of Building ‘‘A,”’ facing 


BEDR@M 
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south, and Building ‘*M,"’ facing north. The right-hand portion isa 

try plan of Building “‘W,"’ facing south, and Building *‘L,’’ facing 
© north. Below isa plan typical for the four-story non-elevator apart- 
ments, illustrating the corner buildings, ‘‘D,"’ “‘H,"’ “‘P,”’ “*T’’; 


buildings “B,” “C," “I,” “K,” "0," “N,” “U," “V" with 


for) 


KITCHEN 


north and south exposures; buildings **E,’’ “‘G,’* “‘Q,”’ “’S’’ with 
east and west exposures. The letters refer to the key plot plan 
shown on page 120 
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THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. FROHMAN, ROBB & LITTLE, ARCHITECTS 
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CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA 


THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
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THE ALTAR, CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA 
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LOOKING EAST, CHAPEL OF THE RESURRECTION 
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LOOKING WEST, CHAPEL OF THE RESURRECTION 
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Hedrsch-Blessing 


N PLAN and general character the building is suggestive of Classic Grecian form, 
yet the ornament and other details are essentially modern in interpretation. The 
structure is of reinforced concrete with an exterior facing of limestone. The carved 
panels of the frieze are symbolic of historic events in the city. The window frames and 
metal spandrels are of dark, deplated cast aluminum with polished highlights. The 
building contains 860,280 cubic feet and was completed for $524,000, or approximately 
62 cents per cubic foot. This cost includes architectural fees, interior finish, and all 
furniture and fixtures 


THE CITY HALL, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


WEARY & ALFORD CO., ARCHITECTS 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


N THE opposite page is a general view of the lobby; above is the court room. The lobby has a floor patterned in three 

shades of travertine. The marble walls are of polished Sienna travertine with black and gold marble base and trim 

The plaster surfaces above as well as the ornament in the ceiling are painted in a light buff to harmonize with the yellow of 

the travertine walls. Stair rails, grilles, etc., are of a dull finish aluminum. In the court room the woodwork is of quarter- 

sawed white oak, selected for its resemblance to English oak. The walls and ceiling are of plaster, painted a parchment color 

and ornamented in patterns of red, green, blue and gold. The hangings are dark red brocade and the lighting fixtures are a 
dull finish cast aluminum with ivory glass panels 


CITY HALL, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
WEARY & ALFORD CO., ARCHITECTS 
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J DETAIL of the exterior lighting fixture 

with a view of the main entrance to 
the building in the background. The base 
upon which the fixture rests is part of a wide 
terrace and is built of granite. The fixture 
itself which has been designed to correspond 
within the limits of its purpose and material 
with the character established in the stone 
carving is of aluminum. The aluminum is 

cast and has a dull, half polished finish 









DETAIL of the stair | rhe re in 
the main lobby. * . ia « — nnish 


it is similar to cu yn the exterior of 
the building, bur ».. 1..1 has been changed 
to conform ro ét. ovation and to harmonize 
with the more delicate decorative treatment 
of the interior. The two illustrations indicate 
the consistency in general treatment and 
type of decoration which exists between the 
exterior of the building and its interior 
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i HE house was designed as a sum 





mer home and is situated on a 





rocky, wood crowned bluff on the 








7 Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence 

i} River. Every advantage has been 
bit taken of the location and the main | , ’ 
| i living rooms face toward the south = 

} | and overlook the valley. The house 1 | 
, | is particularly well planned from this 





standpoint and the large living ‘ 
porches and the fireplaces add much 
to its comfort and livability. The 
house contains 89,623 cu. ft. and 
i cost approximately 62 cents per 


’ 
cu. ft. The main portion is built of 
ait’ 








brick walls, faced with a rust 
colored local stone. The remainder 








} 
I is of the usual frame construction 







} covered with gray-stained, hand- 
iu split shingles. The roof is covered 
ef with asbestos shingles, the trim is 
. painted white pine, and the shutters 
i are painted a soft blue green. Both 
| walls and roof are insulated, and the 






house is heated by a hot air, forced 
blast system 
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BOVE is a view of a living porch, 
looking toward the dining room 
wing. Below is a view of the dining room 
with the entrance to the breakfast porch 
at the extreme left. The mantel and wain- 
scot are painted sepia, the walls are cov- 
ered with a scenic paper containing the 
same sepia tone, glazed with blue and the 
trim, including the corner cupboard and 
the doors, is a soft, gray blue. The cur- 
tains are light tan and the rug contains 
sepia, blue and rose, blending well with 
the rest of the room. On the opposite page 
is a view of the stair hall which in every 
detail of color and furnishing holds to 
the early American tradition 
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BOVE is a view of the north 
side of the living room and 
below is a detail of the fireplace side 
in one of the guest rooms. Both are 
finished as far as colors and materials 
are concerned in the Colonial tradi 
tion. The paneling is painted a light 
cream color and the walls are 
papered. In both rooms note the 
original treatment of the mantels 
and the paneling which surrounds it 
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SHALL IT BE HOUSING? 


Kip mca of relative inactivity may have few 
compensations but one of them is certainly 
that there is time both to take stock of the present 
situation and to plan ahead. We have the oppor- 
tunity, which has been lacking these past ten 
years, to determine building needs and to plot 
the direction of our future activity. The search 
for the type of building for which there seems to be 
the greatest need has led in most instances to the 
conclusion that it is the home. The most obsolete 
and inadequate class of building today is the 
housing of the majority of the population, whether 
small house or tenement. 

Architects can no longer devote their attention 
entirely to the aspects of housing design and plan, 
nor can they consider just the social desirability of 
adequate housing and the reclamation of blighted 
areas. The economic problem is the crux of the 
whole matter. Until housing can be built and fi- 
nanced at low enough cost to make it available to 
the tenant for whom it is designed, no housing 
will be erected. But this problem has been solved 
in notable instances and much progress has been 
made in developing new solutions. 

Housing in all its aspects offers a very real op- 
portunity for architects, both for the individual 
architect and for the profession. We believe it is 
also the outstanding opportunity for architects to 
gain recognition by rendering a social service in 
taking the initiative in the movement to provide 
better housing. 


UST what is to be done and how can it be ac- 

complished? What can architects do in their 
own city? If the objective of architects is to pro- 
duce “ better buildings to fulfill real needs, scientifi- 
cally determined,” the first task is one of survey 
and investigation to find out what buildings are 
actually needed. Each organization of architects 
can undertake (for their own sakes as well as for 
the public good) the investigation of housing needs 
in their locality. To this end the cooperation of 
social welfare agencies, of planning boards, hous- 
ing commissions, and of realtors, of city officials 
and departments can be enlisted. The nature of 
necessary investigation and its procedure will be 
presented and discussed in the March issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, the Housing Ref- 
erence Number. If these studies were initiated 
simultaneously throughout the country, the in- 
terest of the public, as well as that of the building 


industry, can be aroused through the public press 
The President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership and the system for the Home 
Loan Discount Banks have set the stage for this 
step on the part of the architectural profession 
Reports of what the architects are doing tor the 
community are more effective than advertising 
what they feel competent to do for individual 
clients. 


HE study of the economics and the develop 

ment of a financing plan must be undertaken 
at the same time as the investigation of building 
needs. The establishment of a determining survey 
under the direction of a committee of architects or 
of a “building congress”’ is the first step. Inci 
dentally, it might give work to some unemploved 
in the profession, even though the investigation 
might then have to be financed by a foundation, 
by a public-spirited citizen or by subscription 
among the most interested parties. This survey 
would provide one of the most constructive ways 
for a municipality to give work to unemployed in 
the disbursement of relief funds, for it would sup 
ply much needed information. 

The second step is to decide upon ways of ful 
filling the needs thus determined. So many factors 
social, financial, legal and = architectural 
enter into the problem at this point that their con- 
sideration must be left for the Housing Reference 
Number. The perfect solution will not be forth 
coming at once. A technique and a method of 
procedure, however, are now well enough estab 
lished to be used as a basis of action. If any prog 
ress is to be made, it devolves on the architectural 
profession to do its share, as individuals and 
through organized effort in every locality. Is the 
American Institute of Architects, with the affili 
ated societies and associations, ready to undertake 
this work, to take the active leadership in provid- 
ing better housing on an adequate large-scale basis? 
If such a program were formulated and adopted 
at the spring convention, we would find allied 
interests in the building industry ready and willing 
to cooperate in this definite effort toward tangible 


results! 
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MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOSEPH H. FREEDLANDER, ARCHITECT 


Sas Museum of the City of New York, which 
was opened to the public during the month of 
January, is in itself a fitting expression of the pur- 
pose which the museum serves. Just as the ex- 
hibitions within indicate an appreciation of the 
wisdom and fortitude of our ancestors, so does the 
pure Colonial character of the building acknow!- 
edge graciously the debt that current architecture 
owes to Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury America. The consistency with which the 
architect, Joseph H. Freedlander, has followed 
respected precedent in every exterior and interior 
detail not only results in good architecture, but it 
contributes a sympathetic atmosphere to the relics 
of the past that are housed in the museum. Except 
in the rotunda, which demands appreciation for 
itself as an architectural achievement, the interiors 
are simply background, thus permitting visitors to 
study undisturbed the models, pictures, docu 
ments, and other curios that they came to see. 
The U-shaped building is particularly well 
adapted to a museum of this type, since it permits 
not only a logical division of the exhibitions into 
chronological groups, but also a maximum number 
of small rooms for individual subject displays. 
At present, only the first two floors are given 





Detail of the staircase which faces the 
entrance. Above is a view from the park over to exhibitions; it is hoped that, in time, the 
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endowment fund will grow to an ex- 
tent large enough to devote the upper 
floors to the same purpose. The wings 
are subdivided into one large room, 
and several smaller rooms, in which 










the displays are grouped, some in 






chronologic order, and some as to 
subject. Additional space has _ been 
provided for exhibitions in rooms 
which give off the corridors connecting 
the two main wings. 

One of the contemplated exhibition 
groups is a history of New York 
architecture. Models of buildings will 
be constructed, ranging in period and 
type from the earliest frame dwelling 
to the most modern skyscraper. It is 
hoped that public contributions will 
be forthcoming for this exhibition as 


















well as for many others which have 
been financially impossible up to the 
present time. 

\Ir. Freedlander was selected as the 
architect for the building as the result 
of a competition held a few years ago. 


















The total cost of the work was ap- ; 
s . » a § 
proximately $1,300,000, all of which } 
° . ° ° $ 
was raised by public subscription. An i 
4 equal fund is being raised for its 
i . maintenance. 
Detail of the main entrance, with its rich pediment 
' 
4 
; 
: 
; 
ce 
i 
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One of the covered porches which flank the entrance court An entrance to the building from the rear 
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DESIGN POSSIBILITIES IN METAL 


BY 


EUGENE CLUTE 


NE of the outstanding features of current 
metal work is the use of different metals or 
alloys in combination to an extent not previously 
attempted. When, for instance, cast bronze details 
are combined with wrought iron, the delicacy of 
modeling in figures and other motifs in the bronze 
is added to the vigor and vibrancy of the forged 
iron. The clock dial at the School of Industrial 
Arts, Cranbrook, is an excellent example of the 
enhancement of the beauty of each by contrast. 
Steel, wrought iron and repoussé copper are used 
together very effectively, sometimes with vitreous 
enamel in colors for accent. Chrome-nickel steel 
ornamented in repoussé and combined with cast 
bronze and vitreous enamel is capable of very rich 
treatment, particularly when gold plated in parts. 
Bronze is beginning to be used more often with 
nickel silver (nickel bronze) and with Monel 
metal. Aluminum, although sometimes used in 
combination with. bronze, as in the panel in the 
main entrance hall of the Empire State Building, 
or with other metals, is most often used alone. 


Electrolysis. When metals or alloys of widely 
different character are combined, some electrolytic 
action may take place, especially under conditions 
of exposure, tending to deterioration. When the 
work is indoors, the effect of such action is usually 
regarded as negligible. Even in the use of aluminum 
and bronze in combination in the Empire State 
Building, where the conditions are highly favor- 
able, serious electrolytic deterioration probably 
never would result even if the precaution had not 
been taken of having the metals separately coated 
with spar varnish before they were combined. 

Metals of the same general character can be 
combined with impunity, whether outdoors or in- 
doors. For instance, bronze, brass, nickel silver, 
Monel metal and copper are all of one group, and 
when used together practically no electrolytic 
action is set up. The same may be said of the group 
including wrought iron, mild steel and chrome- 
nickel steel. Copper may be used safely enough 
with iron and steel, especially when not exposed, 
and this is true also of bronze. 
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Courtesy, Gorham Ce 


The possibilities of design in metal have been greatly 
extended by modern methods of fabrication. An alum 
inum grille designed by Kenneth Franzheim, Architect 


Fabrication. \lost present-day ornamental metal 
work — excepting forged iron executed in ac 
cordance with the old traditions — is commonly 
built up of parts joined together in various ways, 
welds, screws, dowels and rivets being largely used. 
These parts, even when the work is all in a single 
metal or alloy, are often formed by different 
methods. Extruded and cast parts are combined in 
many Cases. 

In the better work care is taken either to conceal 
the means by which the parts are joined or to 
render them decorative. Often great ingenuity is 
displayed in fitting together the parts of a piece of 
metal work in such a manner that few if any screw 
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Courtesy, Renner & Maras, Inc. 


Two ornamental metal grilles. The left, designed by James W. O'Connor, architect, is wrought in chrome-nickel steel. 
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Courtesy, Wm. H. Jackson Co 


The scrolls were welded with an oxyacetylene torch and the leaf forms were forged by hand. The illustration on the 
right is of a bronze entrance grille in a telephone building at York, Pa., for which F. G. Dempwolf was the architect 


heads are visible, and that these few are made 
inconspicuous. Sometimes, the screw heads are 
partly countersunk and the portion of the head 
containing the slot is filed off flush with the surface 
after the screw has been driven to place. This 
makes a very neat method of attachment. Most of 
the connections can be made by means of con- 
cealed pins or dowels or by welding. Screw heads 
are often made decorative by filing a slot at right 
angles to the one intended to receive the screw 
driver and by otherwise working the head to 
shape. Innumerable suggestions for this kind of 
treatment of screws can be found in any collection 
of old armor, such as that at the Metropolitan 
Museum, in New York. 

A particularly interesting method has been em- 
ployed in inlaying the bronze strips in the alumi- 
num rays that spread over the upper part of the 
panel in the Empire State Building, the bronze 
being spread by beating it from the back with a 
tool introduced through holes drilled in the 
aluminum for this purpose. Sometimes steel rein- 
forcing rods are concealed within hollow members 
to carry the weight. It is good practice to design 
grilles, gates, etc., so that structural members 
carry through to give rigidity to the work. 


Welding. Welding has become one of the most 
important factors in the fabrication of metal work 
through the introduction of oxyacetylene welding 
and electric arc welding, which make it possible to 
do many things that would never have been ac- 
complished by welding at the forge in the old-time 
manner. 


In oxyacetylene welding the flame from a torch 
that burns acetylene gas in combination with 
oxygen, producing an intense heat, is directed 
upon the pieces of metal to be joined and upon the 
end of a slender rod of the same metal held at the 
joint. The rod is fused and the pieces of metal are 
partly fused, uniting firmly. This method is par- 
ticularly useful in joining together slender mem- 
bers of wrought iron that could not be welded 
at the forge. Oxyacetylene welding is also very 
useful in the fabrication of ornamental bronze 
work. 

Spot-welding is the kind of electric welding most 
used in this field. In this process, the metal parts 
to be joined are placed between the electrodes of a 
powerful electric arc and are partly fused, so that 
they unite. It is particularly useful in joining the 
parts of the framework of grilles, etc., and in 
laminated work. 

Welding is usually employed for joining parts of 
the same metal; iron to iron, bronze to bronze, etc. 
But metals that are of the same group are also 
welded quite frequently, as bronze to nickel, silver 
or Monel metal, also iron to steel. Aluminum is 
welded to aluminum and various aluminum alloys 
are welded to each other. Though some metals of 
very dissimilar nature have been welded to each 
other, at least experimentally, this is seldom if ever 
done in practice. 

The possibility of electrolysis usually makes 
this impractical. Combinations of metals are com- 
monly put together with rivets, dowels or screws 
and usually welding is done only between parts of 
the same metal. 
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Laminated Work. The modern manufacture of 
metals in rolled sheets, and the introduction of 
modern machinery for cutting such sheets in any 
desired form have led to the building up of orna- 
mental metal work from parts cut from heavy 
sheet metal applied one upon another —- laminated 
work. This appears in combination with other 
techniques, as in the sunburst about the central 
motive of the clock dial for the Cranbrook School. 
It is also sometimes the method by which the en- 
tire work is executed, as in the great grilles, bank- 
ing screens, and other metal work in the Union 
Trust Company building at Detroit. In the latter 
case the material is Monel metal and the parts were 
cut out on a routing machine with a movable 
cutting head on the end of an arm which travels 
over the work in response to the movement of a 
stylus along the outline of a template, after the 
manner of a pantograph. These parts were joined 
by oxyacetylene welding. 





Extruded, Rolled and Drawn Sections. A dis- Cast bronze and wrought iron. The clock dial 
tinctive characteristic of the metal work of our dav at the School of Industrial Arts, Bloomfeld 
. . : Hills, Mich., Eliel Saarinen, Architect 
is the use of straight members, rectangular, tubu- 
lar, or molded in section, that are extruded, drawn 
or rolled. These members are combined with more 
or less cast metal usually. During the last few years 
designers have shown a recognition of these ma- 
terials, and a type of design has developed that is 
based upon the use of straight bars interspersed 
with cast ornaments — a style, characteristic of 
these materials. This is a desirable kind of design, 
since it makes frank and often effective use of 
machine work, inasmuch as the extrusion, drawing 
and rolling of metal are all machine processes. It 
also makes for economy, producing a high degree 
of enrichment for the expenditure. 

Aluminum and bronze are extruded in a great 
variety of stock sections and in almost any desired 
special section and are also drawn. Monel metal is 
not extruded but is mainly used in rolled bars and 
sheets. Benedict nickel is not extruded but is 
rolled and drawn; only the nickel silvers with low 
nickel content may be extruded. Wrought iron, 
mild steel and chrome-nickel steel can be had in a 
variety of rolled sections and sheets. 
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Repoussé Work. The ornamentation of sheet 
metal by beating it from the back to form the 
design in relief, then tooling it from the front to 
sharpen the outlines, perfect the modeling and 
relieve the tension in the metal produced by the 
beating, thus straightening the work, is an old 
method which is experiencing a revival. Repoussé 
work has a spontaneity and liveliness that cast 
ornament in relief can never have, for it bears the 





impress of the workman's tools. Also, when exe- “ere! Bronce Corp 
cuted directly in the metal from the designer's An extruded and cast bronze grille 
sketch repoussé work is economical for details that designed by Sloan & Robertson, Architects 
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Photos, Courtesy General Bronze Corp 


are not to be repeated, such as symbolical and 
allegorical designs in panels, or medallions inserted 
in gates, grilles and other works. Wrought iron and 
copper are commonly worked in repouss¢ and 
chrome-nickel steel can be ornamented in this 
manner. Such technique is rarely employed on the 
latter due to the toughness of the material. 


Cast Metal. Although entire doors are still cast 
occasionally from bronze in a single piece, castings 
are now used chiefly in combination with parts 
formed by some other method. Cast panels are 
inserted in a frame work of extruded bronze in 
fabricating doors; cast bronze medallions, balus- 
ters and other details are incorporated in works 
composed mainly of wrought iron, steel, Monel 
metal or Benedict nickel. 

Cast iron, though still used for entire works, is 
often combined with wrought iron or with forged 
mild steel. 


Forged Iron. The recognition of the nature 
of materials and of the methods of working is 
bringing about not only an understanding of mod- 
ern methods but an appreciation of the old meth- 
ods of craftsmanship, particularly in wrought iron. 
Drawing down a bar of hot iron on the anvil, 
hammering it to form, or twisting it are being 
récognized as the best ways of developing the char- 
acter of the material, the ways that naturally grew 
out of the early hand-craftsmanship. With this 
appreciation is coming a more serious study of the 
design possibilities of forged iron, of the proper 
weight and combination of bars and the right de- 
gree of ornamentation, a better understanding of 
scale and of the appearance of forged iron under 
different conditions. 
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These two illustrations are of 
an entrance grille designed by 
E. H. Faile & Co., engineers, 
and indicate the fineness of de- 
tail and the combination of 
technique to which modern 
work in metal may be adapted. 
It includes cast, laminated and 
extruded metal and has been 
fabricated by employing both 
screws and welds 





Time and Color. Most metals change color more 
or less in time and most of them are more pleasing 
when toned down at least by the darkening of the 
depressed portions of the surface. To give the 
metal the beauty that comes with time until ex- 
posure has done its work, a patina is often pro- 
duced artificially. In the case of bronze this is 
usually accomplished by the application of various 
chemicals in solution which are burned in with a 
blow torch. Such a patina also serves to promote 
the even weathering of the bronze as the patina of 
time replaces the applied finish. In our cities, how- 
ever, dirt accumulates on the bronze and it is not 
beautiful, so proper maintenance usually calls for 
oiling the exposed bronze work, just enough fric- 
tion being used to clean the surface without 
disturbing the patina. Within doors, metal work 
retains its finish for it is usually lacquered and is 
not exposed to wet or to street dust and smoke. 
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THE COURT HOUSE FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
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THE RACINE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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RACINE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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N THIS and the opposite page are three views of the first 

floor public lobbies. The simplicity of the exterior 
treatment has been held admirably throughout the interior, 
and an effort has been made to keep the decorative effect of 
the spaces as far as practical within the limitations of the 
materials used. In the case of the lobby, this has been done 
by the use of contrasting marbles, complemented by a plaster 
ceiling with a slight amount of ornamentation. The floor is 
of Champville, set in a patterned tile design. The walls from 
floor to ceiling are of Laredo Chiaro set above a Belgian 
Black base, with the intersection of the corridors and with 
all the door openings accented by an outline of Premier 
Unique. The drinking fountains in the walls of the side 
vestibules are Belgian Black marble. The ceiling throughout 
the lobby space is finished in a dull gold. All metal work, in- 
cluding directory board, mail chute, elevator doors, etc., is 
statuary bronze which is similar in color to the finish of the 
ceiling. The elevator doors contain panels symbolic of 
industry and agriculture. At the left is a view of the main 
stair hall. The main stairs throughout the building have 
‘Art Marble’ treads and risers and a heavy bronze railing 
The stair halls are lined entirely with Notre Dame marble 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


See page 190 for plans of the fifth to tenth floors inclusive 
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Hedrtch- Blessing 


VIEW of the Probate Court on the sixth floor is shown above. Although it is one story in 
height it is finished in the same general manner as the Municipal Court shown on the pre- 
ceding page. The floors of all court rooms are covered with rubber tile and paneled in wood 
above a Belgian Black marble base. The Municipal and Probate court rooms are paneled in 
American oak with a natural finish. The ceilings of all the rooms contain Acoustic Celotex. 
In the Municipal Court the material is arranged in panels, and in the Probate Court shown 
above the ceiling is treated in a tile pattern. The furniture in all cases is of special design and of 
a material similar to the wood paneling. On the opposite page is a corner of the Supervisor's 
Office. The walls are sheathed in a matched paneling of California walnut 
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RACINE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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SOCATCH BAKERY SHOP, CHICAGO, ILL., HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE SHOPS 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF SMALLER BuILDINGs WiLL Be FouNpD ON PAGE 205 
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HE store is a small retail bakery catering to a discriminating clientele and has been 

designed to present an attractive and unusual background for the display of the out- 
of-the-ordinary type of merchandise. A large amount of show window space is undesir- 
able in this type of retail shop and the exterior has been designed to produce an invitation 
to enter rather than an invitation merely to look at the window displays. The exterior is 
faced with blocks of “Art Marble’’ arranged in a pattern of white, buff, violet and brown 
and set without a separation by metal strips. The window frames, door trim, transom 
grille and the door itself are all of aluminum with a dull gloss finish. The entire front is 
framed in black marble. In the interior the general color scheme is white and vermilion 
The walls and ceilings are painted an oyster white and the furniture is of wood, finished 
in a vermilion lacquer. The free standing show cases are striped with white, and white 
leather upholstery is used on all the chairs. The built-in show cases are painted vermilion 
also. The floor is laid in a white terrazzo and patterned in an unusual design of metal 
strips. The elephants and foot prints are outlined with brass strips filled in with red 
terrazzo. The picture above was taken looking from the ventilation grille at the rear of 
the store, which is shown on page 164. The interior metal work is light colored bronze 


SOCATCH BAKERY SHOP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOCATCH BAKERY SHOP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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SOCATCH BAKERY SHOP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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EMPIRE STATE BOOK SHOP, NEW YORK 
FELLHEIMER & WAGNER, ARCHITECTS 
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HE shop serves as a book store and circulating 

library and the design in every particular has been 
carefully considered in view of the limitations of 
space and the type of commodity sold. Since the 
merchandise itself would give color to the room, the 
background was kept neutral. The floor is of linotile 
patterned in gray, green and light tan to mark the 
direction of travel and the location of the fixtures 
The walls are covered with cork, and the woodwork is 
gray harewood with the recessed bases and all inside 
faces of shelving and book cases of ebonized American 
walnut. The ceiling is aluminum leaf. Hardware is a 
dull chromium plate. The lighting has been designed 
to eliminate all shadows, the main source of illumina- 
tion being a continuous reflector countersunk into 
the ceiling so designed as to light up the book shelves, 
the racks, and other displays. Additional lighting is 
from three exposed fixtures of metal and prism glass 
Books are displayed on adjustable shelving, limited in 
height to that of easy vision, with racks substituted 
for the three bottom shelves where space permitted 
These racks are constructed like drawer fronts and can 
be pulled out to serve as storage space. The show win- 
dows have cork sides and backs and the small shelves 
are supported by adjustable chromium plated strips 
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EMPIRE STATE BOOK SHOP, NEW YORK 
FELLHEIMER & WAGNER, ARCHITECTS 
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Nyholm & Lincoln 


HE circulating library was placed in the 

corner farthest from the door to necessitate 
walking past the interior display, thus increas 
ing its sales value. The large show window was 
treated without a back to increase the spacious 
ness of the narrow shop and also to increase the 
sales value by attracting the passer-by. The 
small show window near the circulating library 
was closed to gain more wall space, although 
it is accessible through the hinged book cases 

as are also the closets on either side 
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N THIS shop the general color scheme is gray and green. The exterior is mostly white metal and plate 

glass, the interior of the show windows being painted gray. The interior, a general view of which is 

shown above, has silver-gray walls and ceilings with green and silver bands, and a terrazzo floor, patterned 

in green, gray and white. The book cases and furniture are made of gray maple. The chairs are of alumi 

num, upholstered in green. All colors are somewhat neutralized, and the effect of the shop is one of 
quietness and coolness 
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T THE left is a more detailed 
view of the wall and floor 
treatment and the stairs to the 
mezzanine and basement. Below 
is a general view of the basement 
store. The color scheme here is in 
general the same as on the first 
floor, but in reverse: the walls 
and ceilings have been painted 
in varying tones of a light blue 
green; the trim is largely of white 
metal; the floor is patterned in 
terrazzo of green, gray and white; 
and the woodwork is of gray 
maple, stained and waxed 





Hedrich-Blessine Photos 
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HE building stands upon the site previously occupied by the old building of the First National Bank 

and Trust Company. When it was decided to build a more modern structure, additional property was 
obtained immediately behind the old building and the architects’ problem resolved itself into the plan 
ning of a structure which would be built separately but which would ultimately be joined to accomplish a 
unified architectural project. Since it was necessary to begin one portion of the work while the bank was 
still doing business in the old building, the portion containing the vaults, the commercial tellers, the 
bookkeeping department and officers’ spaces was planned first. The banking room itself was planned so 
that the building operations would not interfere at all with the finished design. It is interesting to note 
that at no time during the entire building operation was the routine of the bank’s business interfered 
with. As soon as the first portion of the building was completed, the contents of the vault in the old 
building was transferred to the new, and a temporary entrance arranged in the new rear portion 


V 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, ELMIRA, N. Y 
PIERCE & BICKFORD, ARCHITECTS 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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RADITIONS of the bank seem to call for an interior of a Colonial character. The wainscot, counters, 

bank screen, office partitions, etc., are of imported wood known as Philippine mahogany. In order to 

reduce the strong contrast between a Colonial wall of light color and a wainscot of dark wood experi- 

ments were undertaken to neutralize the color of the mahogany. By the application of a stain and filler 

a soft, grayish brown finish resulted which has proved to be eminently successful with the rest of the ; 

furnishings. Above is a view of the officers’ platform looking toward the main entrance; on the opposite : 
page is the space reserved for women customers 
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BOVE is a view of the public space and 
the tellers’ cages under the mezzanine 

and below the entrance to the safe deposit 
vault and work space. The floor of the banking 
room is laid in large pieces of variegated slate 
flagging in a pattern of random ashlar. The 
metal work of the tellers’ cages is of bronze 
and the wicket shelving is of black vitrolite 
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The Jury at the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, New York. Standing, left to right, Frederick C. Kendall, chairman 
Paul P. Cret, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Gustav Jensen, Frederick Goudy. Seated, Heyworth Campbell, Ralph T. Walker 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


REPORT OF 


HE members of The Architectural Forum 

Jury of Awards met at the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design in New York on January 11 to 
study the 109 designs submitted to the competi- 
tion for a new physical dress for the magazine. 
The designs were received from all sections of 
the United States and several came from foreign 
countries. Since the purpose of the competition 
and the basis for selection had been expressly 
stated in the program, the jury adhered to those 
principles in its deliberation. 

‘The purpose of the competition is the de- 
termination of a magazine format which most 
effectively expresses the ideas and ideals of the 
distinguished profession which THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ForvUM is privileged to serve. The designs 
of the magazine pages should have the same 
essential qualities that characterize good archi- 
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—_ 
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FORUM COMPETITION 
THE JURY 


tecture — appropriateness to function, logic in 
arrangement, beauty of composition, simplicity, 
directness, character and distinction.” 

Because of the general excellence of the designs, 
considerable difficulty was experienced in making 
the necessary choice, but late in the afternoon, 
by a process of elimination, the choice was nar 
rowed to the consideration of sixteen designs from 
which the prize winners were to be selected. The 
judging was complicated by the fact that some of 
the designs were excellent from a cover stand 
point but suffered from the impractical layout and 
typography of the other pages. Others ranked 
high from a page standpoint, but the covers were 
not so fresh, dignified, or attractive as they might 
have been. It was not until the eleventh ballot 
early in the evening that a unanimous opinion 
could be reached. 
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Following are the final decisions with comments 
on the design and typographic factors which in- 
fluenced the jury in its selection. 

Design No. 61. The design placed first was 
considered the most consistent throughout the six 
required pages. Its simplicity and directness 
recommended it highly to the jury. There was a 
freshness in the point of view and a pleasing dis- 
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Otto Maurice Forkert, of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, winner of the 
competition, and the design 
which received the award. Mr. 
Forkert, a native of Switzerland, 
is an instructor in the printing 
% arts at the Art Institute of Chica- 
go, and is associated with the 
Lakeside Press in the same city 


tinction in the composition of all the pages. The 
jury commended the format that departed en- 
tirely from the usual in the straightforward type 
arrangement and selection. 

Design No. 82. This was considered to have a 
decidedly architectural character, being dignified 
without being absolutely formal and showing a 
pleasing sense of balance and composition through- 
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The design which was awarded second prize, submitted 
jointly by Francis Adams Comstock and Kennard G. Keen, 
Jr., of Princeton, N. J. Mr. Comstock is an associate pro- 
fessor in architectural design at Princeton University, and 
Mr. Keen is associated with the Princeton University Press 


out. Consistency and coherence were gained by 
the repeated use of the rectangular title design 
The Architectural Forum. It was thought that 
more space in the arrangement of title and author 
lines would improve legibility and strength. 

Design No. 36. It was felt by the jury that this 
design was both distinguished and attractive. 
The simple ornament on the cover would of course 
be made more architectural in form. While not 
deviating from the traditional to any great extent, 
the whole design showed a fine feeling in the form 
of lettering and had a character that was expres- 
sive of the architectural ideal. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the 
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The third prize award, the work of L. J. Ansbacher of New 
York. Mr. Ansbacher is a book designer for the Braunworth 
Press, and was at one time associated with Alfred A. Knopf 
in a similar capacity. He studied typographic design under 
Frederic Goudy, Walter Lewis, and Elmer Adler 


jury in selecting the designs for the first three 
prizes selected those which did not have an illus- 
tration on the cover. 

The mention designs show a wide range in ideas 
although all of them were judged to be sound, 
both in idea and design. They range from the 
purest Classic to the present vogue for striking 
compositions and the use of sans serif type, yet 
all have the qualities of balance and harmonious 
composition and all were excellently executed. 
Design No. 86 was particularly complimented by 
the jury on its draftsmanship. 


FREDERICK C. KENDALL, CHAIRMAN 
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Honorable Mention Honorable Mention Honorable Mention 
Robert L. Leonard, Lewis F. White William K. Allen Alfred Bader 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Ozone Park, N. Y. 


The reproductions of the 
page designs shown on this 
page are those which re- 
ceived honorable mention 
in the competition, each 
having a monetary value of 
$50.00. Those shown on the 
following two pages have 
been selected, not by the jury, 
but by the editors of THE seal 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, to Rees sere 
illustrate the uniformly high 
calibre of the entries in the 
competition. The arrange- 
ment of the drawings on this 
page does not indicate the or- 
derin which they were chosen. 

Designs were submitted by 
architects, artists, commer- 
cial designers, typographic 
experts, and advertising lay- 
out men. The three first 
prizes were awarded to a 


FORUM. 
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: typographer, an architect, 
. and a book designer. It is 
: interesting, merely as a co- 
) . . 
Honorable Mention incidence, that none of the Honorable Mention 
Charles R. Jaquish three prize winners used an Saivaccee Geillo 
. Detroit, Mich illustration on the covers. New York, N. Y. 
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D. R. McDavid 
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Frederick A. Jacobson 
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Harvey Hopkins Dunn 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Wilder Bentley Joseph W. Korninsky Glenn M. Pagett 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Brooklyn, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Ralph R. Knoblaugh John Nickelsen William E. Hegle 
Toledo, Ohio New York, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE BY THE SEA 


HE house is placed on a slight elevation 

with the main entrance overlooking sand 
dunes to the north. The south side faces the open . 
sea. Planned as a summer home, the house is 
well adapted in form and layout to its location. 
The patio on the south side is the focal point 
of the entire plan, for all the important spaces 
open on it. In every respect the house meets 
adequately the demands of an outdoor country 
life. The details of design are simple and present 
a pleasant contrast with the rugged surround- 
ings. The walls are textured stucco of a warm ; 
salmon color. The roof is of variegated red tile. ; 
Polychrome tile has been used extensively in 
the patio, the paving of the loggia, and in vari 
ous parts of the interior. The metal work, both 
interior and exterior, is of wrought iron and the 
balcony overlooking the patio is of dark stained 

wood 


HOUSE OF ELTINGE F. WARNER 
EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 





ROBERT H. TAPPAN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF ELTINGE F. WARNER 
EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ROBERT H. TAPPAN, ARCHITECT 
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HE various factors in the production of hous- 

ing that will be ‘‘functionally efficient, eco- 
nomically sound and esthetically satisfying” 
make it necessary for the architect to consider the 
problem as an integrated whole. Changes in 
structural materials and methods are being de- 
veloped rapidly. The public is being made aware 
of housing needs and possibilities, and manu- 
facturing and financial interests are conducting a 
serious study to bring housing up to a standard 
that is comparable to that now found in low-cost 
transportation. The significance of this fact cannot 
be overestimated by architects, and their position 
will be determined largely by their attitude and 
activity in the realm of housing. 

The obtaining of financial support for housing 
projects is probably the greatest problem the 
architect has to face when considering large scale 
housing. Mr. Arthur Holden discusses the sources 
of money and ways and means of financing, in- 
cluding types of organizations and financial set-ups. 

Mr. Henry Wright has made a thorough cost 
analysis of different types of housing which in- 
cludes financing costs as well as labor and material 
costs. This is an important contribution to the 
consideration of the type of housing most desirable 
from an economic point of view. Mr. John Taylor 
Boyd, Jr., brings out the opportunities in rebuilding 
blighted districts and slums. The construction of 
the housing development, both urban and sub- 
urban types, is discussed in detail as are also the 
developments and recommendations in regard 
to the mechanical equipment heating, lighting 
and sanitation. 





Palmer Shannon 


New uses of materials and construction methods used in 
comprehensive city planning, as envisioned by Hugh Ferris 
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Steel and cement construction of the stair of an ‘'Open- 


stair Dwelling.’’ 


Henry 


Atterbury 


(See Page 11 in the Advertising Section for Design Announcement) 
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SOLID NICKEL SILVER plousbinng ; 


lawl: dealer 


@ Consider the plight of waste drains in 
public washrooms. Soaps, cleansers, grease 
and dirt from grimy hands, hot and cold 
water, constant use...continual exposure to 
corrosive fumes. Can you conceive of a 
better material for this type of sanitary 
fixture than Solid Nickel Silver? 

Good looking Solid Nickel Silver can't 
peel or wear through and expose unsightly 
base metals. It’s solid...all through...the 
identical white metal throughout. It's tough 
...like bronze...giving longer life to valve 
seats. It's easy to care for...quickly cleaned 
to its original silvery lustre. 

Many modern installations...where ser- 
vice is unusually severe...demand longer 
wearing, better looking plumbing fixtures. 
For this type of service there’s no better 


material than Solid Nickel Silver. 
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Solid Nickel Silver pop-up waste and bee- 
hive strainer used in new Bloomingdale De- 
partment Store, New York. Manufactured by 
THE CHICAGO FAUCET COMPANY, Chicago. 
Bloomingdale's new store shown in circle 
above. Starrett & Van Vieck, Architects; Jarcho 
Bros., New York, plumbing contractors. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel... Sole producers of Monel Metal 
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How they fitted 


a BIGGER laundry 
into half as much space 








ECENTLY, The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company was privileged to work 
with the architects in replanning the laun- 
dry layout at the Hotel Fairmont, San 
Francisco. They recommended replacing 


five wood-washers with two American Cas- 


ee 


cades and a smaller all-metal washer. And 


Hh : | here, in the floor plans and photograph, you 
4 | CURTAIN DRYER ° . . 
' 5 = le can see how this was done. Capacity was 
‘ = bred 

| 


increased. Quality was improved. A saving 


of five hundred dollars a month was effected 


SPACE FOR SHAKING 
ae A ee) 


in this washroom revamp alone. And the 
saving in valuable hotel floor space amounted 


to almost one thousand square feet! 





**American”’ Specialists, who have worked 









So eg aren 


with architects in planning and revamping 
laundries of every type and size, will welcome 


— ae an opportunity to cooperate with you. 
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The Hotel Fairmont’s “‘new’’ laundry department, re- 
equipped with American Monel Metal Cascade Washers. 
Today, there are more than 8,000 American Cascade in 
service ... multiplying man-power, making space do 
double duty—saving hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
year after year. 
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Architect: J. W. Reid, 
105 Montgomery St., 
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4a f San Francisco, Calif. 
, THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
; CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MANHATTAN FROM THE 
QUEENSBORO BRIDGE 
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THE PHIPPS GARDEN APARTMENTS 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD 


OF THE OFFICE OF CLARENCE S. STEIN, ARCHITECT 


onstruction and Maintenance. Although not ex- 
© pensive the Phipps Garden Apartments were 
not planned primarily for the minimum-income 
tenant. They do not pretend to offer a solution to 
the pressing problem of industrial housing. On the 
contrary, the amenities of existence were consid- 
ered to be as important in some respects as the 
necessities. The apartments have been planned to 
attract the so-called white collar class of wage- 
earner. This purpose, therefore, is significant, for it 
has influenced every decision regarding land 
coverage, plan, equipment, and even the specifica- 
tion of construction and materials. 

An effort has been made, however, to do away 
with many unnecessary details found in the aver- 
age speculative apartment building, and working 
upon the theory that the tenant of a garden 
apartment desires a maximum of comfort and a 
minimum of ‘‘front,”’ the buildings have been 
constructed economically to minimize the cost 
of maintenance, equalize the inevitable curve of 
changing value, and to produce an attractive and 
substantial community of homes. Little money 
was spent on showy facades. 

Brick was used almost entirely throughout the 
building, interest being obtained by a variation in 
color and pattern. The buildings were constructed 
in units of two types, each one of which was re- 
peated in practically every detail in various parts 
of the work. (See plan, page 120.) Each unit was 
planned so that construction work would be sim- 
plified. For example: kitchen and bathroom were 
kept near one another wherever possible to elim- 
inate unnecessarily long runs of pipe, and by 
superimposing identical floors variations of loading 


on beams were eliminated. The apartments were 
built with solid brick exterior bearing walls, the 
various units being separated by fire walls, also of 
brick masonry. Through the middle of the interior 
the units were framed with steel columns and beams. 
The floors were framed with wood joists and fin- 
ished in the usual manner of framed construction. 

An effort has been made to keep the interiors 
simple and durable. In the stairwells of the walk- 
up unit salt glazed brick was used on the walls and 
throughout the project the interiors were plastered 
on metal lath backed with a sheet of insulator 
which is unusual in this type of construction. It 
reduces the possibility of plaster cracks and de- 
creases the maintenance cost in proportion. All 
door bucks are of steel and the kitchen window 
sills are marble throughout the job. 

The Phipps houses are managed by the owners 
who, recognizing the relation between poor work 
and high maintenance costs, specified the highest 
type of materials and workmanship throughout the 
job. The heating system is more comparable to a 
good institutional job than to the usual commercial 
standard and is superior both in plumbing and 
heating lines and all fixtures to many of the ex- 
pensive apartments on Park Avenue. 


Sound Insulation. In low cost apartments the 
serious problem of sound transmission in horizon- 
tal and vertical directions is usually left unsolved 
in the interests of economy. The fact that the law 
requires a fireproof wall for every 2500 sq. ft. of 
floor space usually operates for the exclusion of 
masonry walls between individual apartments. 
Such walls, however, are an effective means to 


The article by Mr. Rosenfield describing the planning and design of the 
Phipps Garden Apartments will be found on pages 111 to 118, inclusive 
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A view of the interior garden court on the long axis 


reduce sound transmission and, since the units em- 
ployed in the Phipps project are much less than 
the allowable space, the horizontal transmission of 
sound was, in this manner, confined to the few 
apartments within a single unit. 

The partitions between apartments within the 
unit were constructed of two rows of staggered 
studs with a felt blanket placed between them, 
which, when plastered on both sides, presents a 
fairly satisfactory barrier to noise. No attempt was 
made to solve the more intricate problem of ver- 
tical sound transmission. Sound travels readily 
along exposed pipes and, since an effective method 
of soundproofing them is uneconomic in many 
respects, the problem was left unsolved in the 
interests of the low rental schedule which obtains. 


Roofs. In inexpensive apartments the roof is 
usually covered with tar and gravel. The cost of 
a paved roof is almost always prohibitive, and, 
without paving, a roof is not adapted for use as a 
promenade. In this case, however, the roofs were 
considered as extension facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of sunshine and fresh air. Their treatment 
was given careful thought and they were fur- 
nished with pergolas and shelters. All the roofs 
were surfaced with 14 in. slate, laid in elastic 
cement over waterproofing membrane and an 
insulating layer of 1 in. thick cork. 


E-A RC HITECTUR A EL 


Elevators. The push-button elevator which has 
been used in these buildings is a fairly recent 
development in New York apartment planning. 
In its early stages the push-button elevator was 
considered unsafe for children — so much so that 
for a time its installation was prohibited in some 
localities. It was possible to open the door to the 
shaft by making a contact with a thin blade from 
the hall side between the jamb and the elevator 
door. Recently, however, the contacts have been 
made inaccessible from the hall; the doors are close 
to the inner face of the shaft and leave no foothold 
on the sill as formerly, and the elevators are now 
permitted in all parts of New York. 

The push-button elevator was chosen in prefer- 
ence to hand-operated elevators, due to its lower 
cost of operation and the influence of that cost 
upon the plan of the buildings. To distribute 
economically the cost of a hand-operated elevator 
would require many rooms per floor or a large num- 
ber of floors. In the former condition, the added 
number of rooms implies a long corridor by which 
to reach them, defeating the purpose of economy. 
In addition it is usually not possible to obtain 
natural light and ventilation for it and it nullifies 
cross-ventilation in the apartments which sur- 
round it. The superimposition of more than six 
stories in an apartment building of this type is 
contrary to the building code. 
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Dumb-Waiter vs. Incinerator. Obviously a low 
cost apartment cannot afford to furnish dumb- 
waiter service, mechanical refrigeration and 
incineration. A survey to establish the most de- 
sirable of these items revealed that: 


1. Milk is delivered at the door. 

2. A large percentage of packages are carried by the pur 
chasers, and most packages not carried by purchasers are 
delivered at the door. 

3. If mechanical refrigeration is used, the dumb-waiter is 
not necessary for delivery of ice. 

4. If an incinerator is used, the dumb-waiter is further 
eliminated for carrying refuse. 

5. The elimination of the dumb-waiter saves space and 
reduces greatly the passages in the basement which are 
required to reach dumb-waiters. 

6. Use of incinerator means continuous, uninterrupted 
service instead of service at a stated hour and that only six 
days a week. It also means a clean basement and mainte- 
nance economy since collection of refuse and cleaning of 
dumb-waiter shafts is eliminated. 

7. Mechanical refrigeration is now furnished almost in- 
variably in medium priced apartments in New York and is, 
therefore, desirable as a matter of competition. 


It was decided, therefore, to confine the services 
to incineration plus mechanical refrigeration, and 
dumb-waiters were omitted. 


Cost. The buildings, exclusive of professional 
fees, cost $1,490,000 and the ground improve- 
ments, $64,000. Including all standard equipment 
like mechanical refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, 
ranges, etc., the cost per cubic foot of the six-story 
elevator units is estimated to be about 42 cents, and 
39 cents in the four-story walk-up units. In 
‘“‘ground improvements’’ are included grading, 
drainage, sidewalks, flagged paths, terraces, vari- 
ous retaining walls and ornamental features, 
benches, landscaping and the watering facilities 
for it. 


Rents. The Phipps Garden Apartments occupy a 
plot measuring 460 x 260 ft., the buildings them- 
selves occupying 43 per cent of this area. The re- 
mainder of the plot has been developed into a huge, 
parklike court, and although the block is one con- 
tinuous building, it is actually composed of 22 
separate units, all of which have the advantage of 
an abundance of light and air. Eight of the units 
are six stories in height and are equipped with push 
button elevators; fourteen of them are four stories 
in height, walk-up units. In all, the group has ac- 
commodations for 344 families in 1209 rooms. 

It has been noted that the apartments were not 
designed for a low income tenancy and by im- 
plication were developed to compete with other 
apartments of similar size and accommodations. 
In terms of rental charges the tenant pays about 
the same for his apartment and services in the 
Phipps Apartments as for similar accommodations 
elsewhere, but in terms of light, ventilation, recre- 
ation facilities, parks and communal life he receives 
a substantial bonus. 


Warts Bros. Photos 
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On the basis of a one-year lease, rents per apart- 
ment range in price from $36 to $100 per month, 
depending upon size and location. The variation 
in price for apartments with the same number of 
rooms is explained by the variations in the size of 
rooms, exposure, view, height above the ground, 
elevator accommodations, etc. The variation in 
price per room of small apartments compared with 
large apartments depends on the proportion of 
rooms with equipment to rooms without equip- 
ment. For example: A 2!4-room apartment has a 
kitchenette and a bath, the cost of which is 
absorbed by a very small area compared with prac- 
tically the same equipment in a 5!5-room apart- 
ment distributable over a much greater area. 

RENT SCHEDULE : 
ELEVATOR APARTMENTS 











i 
Rooms Term of Lease Rental Range : 
per Month 3 
——— ) One-year lease $40.00 to $46.00 
ciate Two-year lease 38.00 to 44.00 ‘| 
? f Three-year lease 36.00 to 42.00 : 
P4 
) One-year lease 44.00 to 50.00 5 
Two Rooms Two-year lease 42.00 to 48.00 i 
Viti NA f Three-year lease 40.00 to 46.00 f 
x Tenesbenmbet t One-year lease 53.00 to 58.00 ; 
O 2 R - voi P Two-year lease 51.00 to 56.00 i 
z ne of the entrances to a four-story ooms { Three-year lease 49 90 to 54.00 : 
; walk-up unit facing the interior court / 
, One-year lease 58.00 to 66.00 ; 
r { Three Rooms Two-year lease 55.00 to 63.00 7 
i Three-year lease 52.00 to 60.00 ; 
: ‘. 
; : a One-year lease 62.00 to 73.00 ; 
t : Re ar dies Two-year lease 59.00 to 70.00 i 
me : -— f Three-year lease 56.00 to 67.00 i 
ed ‘ ; - sae i 
a. Three Rooms and || One-year lease 70.00 to 77.00 F 
it roe _ oe Two-year lease 66.00 to 73.00 H 
: _ f Three-year lease 62.00 to 69.00 
) One-year lease 72.00 to 79.00 i 
ree Four Rooms Two-year lease 68.00 to 75.00 i 
aie) . f Three-year lease 64.00 to 71.00 
nl & 
. ‘ i lad One-year lease 95.00 to 100.00 / 
mn), fe ‘Po - , Two-year lease 91.00 to 96.00 ? 
- = f Three-year lease 87.00 to 92.00 
ai. = 
i fy NON-ELEVATOR APARTMENTS # 
oe i : -_ - Rental Range ; 
e) : Rooms Term of Lease per Month 
) ih — a 
oF Two and one-half )| One-year lease $44.00 
| ha , Two-year lease 42-00 
Rooms f Three-year lease 40.00 
|e 
i fh ) | One-year lease 55.00 to $59.00 
Ete BY Three Rooms Two-year lease 52.00 to 56.00 
i a) f Three-year lease 49 00 to 53.00 é 
ty 4 = 
me) oe ) One-year lease 68.00 to 71.00 
ae Four Rooms -- Two-year lease 64.00 to 67.00 
he f Three-year lease 60.00 to 63.00 
| Five and one-half )| One-year lease 86.00 to 89.00 
ae) a! oy oes — -| Two-year lease 82.00 to 85.00 
aI ’ ; A detail of the buildings from the garden court — f Three-year lease 78.00 to 81.00 
FY i 
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From the assumption that not more than one- 
quarter of a monthly income should be spent on 
rent, it.is obvious that the average wage-earner 
could not afford more than a 2-room apartment in 
this project. Such a person, with the usual attend- 
ant family, requires at least three or four rooms 
and is generally unable to pay more than $10 per 
room. The following schedule indicates the cost 
per room in the Phipps project: 


ELEVATOR APARTMENTS 


Rooms Minimum Maximum 


1%. $26. 66 $30. 66 
eck 20.00 25.00 
2% 21.20 23.20 
Bis cw , 19. 33 20.00 
3é. 17.72 20.85 
Eh paki 18.00 19.75 
5 and porch *. ae 18.18 


WALK-UP APARTMENTS 


Rooms Minimum Maximum 
2%.. $17.60 
Reena 18.33 $19 66 
4.. See 17.00 17.75 
Bee-k .So.. 15. 64 16.18 


* Porches, dining alcoves and kitchenettes are considered as half rooms 


There is, however, a considerable saving to be 
had in two- or three-year leases. The shifting 
habits (and perhaps fortunes) of our city popula- 
tion has made October 1, the beginning of the 
renting season, an important day on the calendar. 
The result is noted usually in many vacancies, 
with the attendant rent losses and a considerable 
increase in maintenance cost due to frequent 
renovations. In the Phipps project the assumption 
was made that during the long lease the tenant 
would take better care of the property, and a study 
of vacancies and renovation costs over a long 





Laubschez 


period of time led to the adoption of two- and 
three-year leases which permitted the savings in 
dicated in the rent schedule. Experience has shown 
that with a short lease the tenant knows that at 
the end of the vear his apartment will be redeco 
rated under his threat of moving. Under the long 
term lease it is to his interest to keep his apartment 
in a better state of repair and in some cases even 
to redecorate part of it at his own expense. 

It may be argued that due to the uncertainty of 
present economic conditions few people would care 
to obligate themselves to the period of time which 
the lease involves. However, this condition has 
been taken care of and the terms of the lease 
bring no hardship upon a tenant who wishes to 
move after the first or second year though he 
signed for two or three vears. In such a case he is 
merely required to pay the difference between the 
reduced rental under the terms of his lease and the 
basic or one-year rental. 

The popularity of the long-term lease is shown 
by the fact that 80 per cent of the tenants in the 
Phipps project signed three-year leases, 10 per 
cent signed two-year leases, and the remaining 10 
per cent signed one-year leases. In the experience 
of the City Housing Corporation at Sunnyside, 
where the convention of the long-term lease has 
extended over a period of years, the percentage of 
long leases is still greater. Even in these days of 
depression the number of long-lease renewals is 
amazingly high. Furthermore, it is a significant 
fact that although the Phipps project was barely 
completed for October occupancy and in spite of 
the present economic conditions, 93 per cent of the 
344 apartments are already rented — and this 
was accomplished with practically no advertising. 


A general view of the Phipps Garden Apartments from the playground 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


RACINE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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RACINE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


HOLABIRD & ROOT 
ARCHITECTS 


HE Racine County Court House is another 

example of the efficient and economical pro- 
vision, under one roof, of several related functions. 
It provides in a strictly businesslike fashion for 
the needs of all county courts, for the administra- 
tion of all county offices, and for the confinement 
of delinquents coming within the county officials’ 
jurisdiction. In the simplicity of its plan and de- 
sign it serves as a symbol of a well organized and 
ably administered community. From a larger 
standpoint it may be characterized as the architec- 
tural embodiment of social and economic as well as 
structural requirements, and in a variety of ways 
the building points to a clearly planned and well 
balanced solution to all the problems involved. 

It is needless to point to the modernity of its 
conception. It is obvious from a study of the plans 
and illustrations. The architects have demon- 
strated, however, that a contemporary problem 
may be stated in an architectural language which, 
though divorced from a dead past, need not imi- 
tate the nakedness of an incomplete machine. 


Plan. The architects and the community were 
fortunate in being able to place the building in 
the middle of a block measuring 462 x 283 ft. The 
entrances to the building have been placed on the 
long side of the lot and face east and west, the 
elevators and general services being grouped on 
the west side of the building. The plans (see pages 
152 and 156 for the second to fourth floor plans, 
inclusive) are worthy of study from the stand- 
points, first, of an efficient distribution of space to 
produce a high percentage of usable area to the 
total floor area, second, of the absence of waste 
corridors, and, third, of the ease with which circu- 
lation is maintained between departments and 
between the individual rooms within each de- 
partment. There has been in addition an obvious 
effort to combine departments which are related 
to one another in a way that will avoid confusion 
in the departments’ work and will save time and 
effort in communication. It is hardly necessary to 
point in detail to the economies of this plan, as 
compared with the court houses of the past. It is 
necessary to note, however, that the functions of 


a present-day court house have changed with the 
differences in county organization and with the 
inevitable variation in administrative technique 
which improved facilities bring about. The plan 
shows clearly the effect of a changed tempo of 
living. The sweeping staircases and long, dimly 
lighted halls of the 1890's have been replaced by 
fast elevators and compact, efficient corridors. 
The working space takes on less of the semblance 
of a palace of justice and becomes a compact, 
cleanly: planned office for administration, with the 
emphasis on space allocation which the exigencies 
of a court house problem demand. 

The same clarity of idea that is demonstrated in 
the administrative and court room portions of the 
building is evident in the upper floors, which 
house the detention quarters. On the eighth floor is 
provision for a large infirmary, tile lined baths 
and showers. The kitchens and laundry space are 
all indicative of the contemporary attitude toward 
detention. In the contrast to the time-honored jail 
on the first floor or even underground, are the 
quarters on the ninth and ten floors which, al- 
though they include typical jail cell blocks, are 
located where much light and air is available and 
have been arranged for wholesome living quarters, 
easily supervised and maintained. The eleventh 
floor has a small jail for women and a juvenile 
detention space. Above this level is the pent house 
containing the elevator machines, fan room, 
storage space, etc. 


Construction. The building is of fire resisting 
construction throughout. The columns are steel, 
carried upon concrete foundations built upon hard 
clay. The floors are poured reinforced concrete 
of the pan and joist type. The majority of the roofs 
have promenades finished in cement, well flashed 
with sheet copper. 


Equipment. The building is heated by a low- 
pressure boiler plant supplying a two-pipe vacuum 
return heating system. The risers are concealed in 
the columns and the steam is distributed to the 
copper radiators by a system of piping in the attic 
space, between the seventh and eighth floors, and 
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on the basement ceiling. The plant itself con- 
sists of two horizontal return tubular brick-set 
boilers which are fired by electrically driven un- 
derfeed stokers. One additional boiler of the 
portable down-draft type is provided for the 
summer heating of water and for the burning of 
rubbish. 

All radiation is equipped with automatic tem- 
perature control and the entire steam distribu- 
tion system is controlled by electrically operated 
zone control valves to enable the operating engi- 
neer to prevent overheating in any location. The 
building is ventilated throughout by supply and 
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exhaust fans. It is divided into four zones, each 
controlled by a separate series of fans, and 
addition to the main supply and exhaust systems 
four others are provided for ventilating toilet 
rooms and the jail kitchen. Each system includes 
an automatic air filter and a set of tempering 
coils, the tempering of the air being thermostati- 
cally controlled by pneumatically operated steam 
line valves and by-pass dampers. 

The plumbing system is of a usual high grade 
type and both water supply and drainage sys- 
tems for the jail portions of the building are segre- 
gated from the other parts of the structure; in 
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Malme Photos 


These two progress photographs of the Racine County Court House were taken within a month of each other in the 
early stages of construction. In the one above, from the east, notice the large girders for the court room floors 


case of any disorder in the jail portion the system 
is adaptable to separate control. 

Cold water at city pressure is furnished to the 
lower portions of the building; the upper portions 
are supplied by two gravity house tanks, located 
near the high roof, which are filled by means of 
two automatic house pumps. Water from these 
tanks is also connected to the water heater which 
supplies the entire building. In addition a system 
of circulating cool drinking water is furnished 
throughout the building. The water is electrically 
sterilized and cooled by automatic refrigeration 
and is delivered to the top of the building by means 
of fill pumps. 

In addition to the usual electrical installation 
for providing light and power, the wiring systems 
have been expanded to include separate telephone 
communication for the jail portion and a complete 
installation of an emergency riot alarm system and 
a fire alarm system, both of which may be con- 
nected in an emergency to the city police and fire 
alarm systems. 

Facilities for floodlighting have been provided. 

The elevator equipment includes two high speed 
geared traction passenger elevators and one 
medium speed geared elevator for jail service. All 
elevators are equipped with variable voltage con- 
trol with an automatic leveling feature. In addi- 
tion, the two passenger elevators have automatic 
enclosure and car doors. One month later, from the south side 
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HE major difficulties of the building of any 
project, either privately or publicly owned, lies 
in the coordination of all phases of the work toward 
the most speedy and successful conclusion. The 
responsibility for this rests upon the general con- 
tractor and his selection, therefore, is of prime 
importance. There are disadvantages in the prac- 
tice of selecting the general contractor solely upon 
the basis of a comparative bid; and shoddy work- 
manship, general dissatisfaction, and even litiga- 
tion are often the result of a contract let entirely 
from a price standpoint. 
One method to eliminate many of these disad- 
vantages has been developed by the firm of Hewitt 
& Brown, architects, for a public building in 
Minneapolis, Minn. In this case the time element 
was unusually important. The proposed work was 
large and was of a special nature that demanded 
the highest ability on the part of the contractor. 
To conserve time it was necessary to let the gen- 
eral contract before the completion of the plans 
and specifications. It was decided, therefore, to 
award the contract on the basis of a questionnaire. 
The various subcontracts would be let after the 
| general contract as the plans and specifications 
of particular portions of the work were completed. 
The architects divided the work into five opera- 
tions, the extent and nature of which were indi- 
cated on a special drawing which was given, with 
the questionnaire, to a selected list of local con- 
tractors. The completed questionnaires were 
analyzed by the architects. Each applicant was 
interviewed by the owner and architects, and 
after a thorough discussion a selection was made. 
The salient points of the questionnaire follow: 


i es a 


INFORMATION TO BE GIVEN CONTRACTORS 
1. 14¢-in. scale drawing of lot showing present 
building locations and divided into areas for 
sequence operations. 


2. !,-in. scale outline of first floor. 
3. !g-in. scale outline of typical floors. 
i 4. 14¢-in. scale elevations giving floor heights and 
fi first, second, and third basement heights. 
i 5. Rough description of principal materials to be 


used, including speed, capacity and opera- 
tion of elevators. 
6. Cube of building. 


Questions To BE ANSWERED BY CONTRACTORS 


1. Estimated cost of building complete, including 


B mechanical and electrical equipment and 
fi elevator. 
192 THE-ARCHITECTURAL 
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9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 





. Fee, expressed as a fixed sum, for handling 
complete job, including mechanical and 
electrical equipment and elevators. 

. Time work would be started if awarded con- 
tract by a set date. 

. Time required for each of the five operations. 

. Time entire project would be completed. 

. Which of the following items come under cost 
of construction and which are taken care 
of in your fee? 


(a) Labor and materials required for building. 
(b) Insurance, bonds, permits, etc. 
(c) Subcontracts. 
(d) Rental of heavy equipment. 
(e) Cost of tools. 
1. What method of crediting for tools at 
completion of job? 
(f) Cost of form lumber and temporary ma- 
terials, scaffolds, etc. 
1. What method of crediting job for 
value at the completion of job? 
(g) Superintendents on the job. 
(h) Supervision from main office. 
(i) Engineers on job or at office of contractor 
while employed on job. 
(j) Cost clerks on job. 
(k) Material checkers on job. 
(1) Stenographic service on job. 
(m) Cost of expediting and traveling expenses 


for the job. 

(n) Overhead of main office. 

(o) Officers’ salaries. 

(p) Are cash discounts credited to owners? 

List equipment available to be used on job and 
give a description of the plant layout and 
method of procedure. 

List items of work to be done by general con- 
tractor and list items of work to be sublet. 

What assurance can you give that you can 


carry on this work under the policy of the 


owner? 


all trades. 
Describe in detail the system of accounting. 
Experience: 


(a) Give complete statement of financial re- 


sponsibility. 


(b) Give list of the large buildings built in the 
last five years with the architects’ names 


and the contract cost. 


(c) Of the above jobs list those done on a fee 


basis. 
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What scale of wages will you pay to labor? 
Give complete scale of minimum wages for 
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HE Washington Cathe- 

dral is being built in the 
manner of its thirteenth 
century prototypes with the 
; exception of the roof trusses 
above the vaulting of the 
; choir and the portion of the 
cathedral floor over the 
organ chamber in Bethlehem 
Chapel. The structure is en- 
tirely of solid masonry, but 
steel tie bars are being used 
temporarily in some of the 
arches. The walls are faced 
with limestone, both inside 
and outside, 12 and 16 
inches deep, and _ backed 
with brickwork laid in an 
English bond. All the vault- 
ing is of solid masonry. In 
the crypts, where they are 
plastered, the vaults are of 
brick; elsewhere they are 
limestone, with the excep- 
tion of the west aisle of the 
north transept where a tim- 
brel arch construction was 
used for acoustical purposes. 
The triforiums are similarly 
constructed for the same 

reason 
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TESTING MEN AND MATERIALS 
FOR ROCKEFELLER CITY 


WEBSTER B. TODD 


OF THE FIRM OF TODD & BROWN 


HE size of the contracts to be awarded for 

Rockefeller City, combined with the compara- 
tive inactivity of the building industry at the pres- 
ent time, has resulted in an unprecedented keen- 
ness of competition among manufacturers to 
obtain a share of the work. Although every archi- 
tect is fully aware of the persistency with which a 
salesman’s siege can be carried on, I doubt if any- 
one has ever experienced a more constant fire than 
that which the architects undergo daily in our 
offices at the Graybar Building. If they have seen 
one, they have seen a hundred products which 
“are just the thing to lend distinction to the 
project,’’ or “just the thing to save thousands of 
dollars.” 

Despite the fact that it would be impossible to 
accomplish any other work if we spent as much 
time as salesmen would have us spend in consider- 
ing their products, we are just as anxious to see the 
salesmen as they are to see us. If it were at all pos- 
sible, we should like to hear the story of every 
building product, and find out for ourselves 
whether or not each of them was “‘just the thing.”’ 
Particularly is this true of new developments 
which would save money, simplify construction, 
increase rentable space, add to the comfort of 
future tenants, or improve in any way past 
practice. 

The opportunity to take advantage of innova- 
tions is greater, in one way, on a large-scale de- 
velopment than it is on an ordinary project; but 
on the other hand, we must be so sure that the 
innovation will produce the promised result that 
we are not permitted to take chances. Conse- 
quently, we have established what might be called 
selection by test. Of course, the performance of 
some materials has been so consistently good on 
buildings with which one or more of us have been 
connected that re-testing was unnecessary. If an 
opportunity arises, however, where a new material 
appears to have advantages over some _ long- 
established material, we give it every opportunity 
to prove its worth. 


Selection of General Contractors. The test 
method extended even into the selection of general 
contractors. We were anxious to know just as much 
about the men who were going to use the materials 
as we were about the materials themselves. As on 
every large operation, with the exception of gov- 
ernment work, the low bid basis was definitely dis- 
carded. It was the ‘“‘how”’ of their operations as 
well as the ““how much”’ that concerned us. Eleven 
firms of sufficient size and of good enough general 
reputation were invited to submit bids on each of 
the three buildings that were scheduled for im- 
mediate construction. Because it contains many 
points worth considering, the text of the letter sent 
to each of the firms is reproduced here in full. 


Gentlemen: 

We are handing you herewith a set of preliminary archi 
tect’s and engineer’s sketches, together with memorandum 
specifications showing proposed building unit indicated as 
Building No. 10 and Theater No. 10, for the Metropolitan 
Square Development. 

You will note that this building, facing on Sixth Avenue, 
covers approximately the westerly end of 50th and Slst 
Streets. 

We invite a proposal from you which should include the 
following information, to guide us in the selection of a 
General Contractor for this work: 

1. Budget estimate of the cost of this unit broken down 
to the various trades and subdivisions; include foundations 
but not excavation; excavation contract has been let by us. 

2. State the amount of your charge or fee for the manag 
ing and erecting of this unit. In this connection, please de 
scribe in detail the kind, quality and extent of the services 
you offer. 

3. A progress schedule, based on excavation being ad 
vanced to a point where the installation of foundations can 
be started September 1, 1931. This schedule should show 
the rates of progress you would maintain throughout the 
various stages of the work and the date of issuance of 
occupancy certificate. 

4. Please give the names, positions and qualifications 
of the members of your organization whom we would make 
responsible for the various phases of the work, both in the 
office and field. 

5. State what trades, if any, you would expect to do 
with your own forces. Quote your unit costs for these 
trades and state whether or not you would be willing to 
guarantee any or all of these units. 
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A type of progress schedule developed to show by dates and by floors the activity in each trade. It dif- 
fers from the usual horizontal schedule in that the likelihood of confliction of trades is immediately ap- 
parent, since the lines themselves would cross. This is the estimated schedule for the 70-story office building 


6. Give any suggestions you may have to offer with 
reference to the planning and construction management of 
the work. 

Sealed proposals covering all the points outlined above and 
any others that you may care to add, will be received from a 
selected list of contractors at this office at 11 A. M. on August 
11. 

If, for any reason, you do not care to submit a proposal on 
this work, please notify us at once and return the plans and 
specifications. 


From the above it is obvious that there could be 
few things about the contracting firms that we 
would not know after studying the various replies. 
The information submitted by the invited contrac- 
tors was complete justification for the method that 
we chose. Those firms with whom we were not very 
familiar replied in facts, figures, and photographs 
that extended over two or three hundred pages 
One firm supplied photographs of every significant 
building that it had erected, gave detailed acccunts 
of the careers of all the men who might possibly be 
connected with the project, including the foremen 
of the various trades. 

Of course, the important point is not what the 
answers were, but what we did with the answers 
after we had received them. The breakdown in 
costs was particularly revealing inasmuch as we 
had made similar breakdowns on buildings in the 
city which were similar in character to those upon 
which we had asked bids. There is included here a 
percentage breakdown of a building similar in 
purpose and comparable in size to Building No. 1 
and 9, which is the major unit in the Rockefeller 
development. Since special considerations on each 
job have an important influence on the percent&ges, 
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those quoted may be easily criticized. Such studies, 
however, may be used as a rough check against the 
budget estimates. They are given here to indicate 
the method rather than to suggest percentages for 
other operations. They should not be considered as 
a breakdown of the percentage costs on Building 
No. 1 and 9. 

Almost equally revealing were the answers to 
questions 3, 4, and 6. We were particularly in- 
terested in the progress schedules, a reflection of 
the owner's interest in the date of issuance of the 
occupancy certificate. Further than that, an esti- 
mation of the probable speed served as a partial 
indication of the management capabilities of the 
organization. For Rockefeller City, we have 
worked out a type of progress chart which varies 
in one important particular from the usual ty 
it shows unmistakably where trades will interfere 
with each other. Questions 4 and 6 were answered 
in great detail, especially by those firms with whom 
we were not familiar through previous experience; 
and the replies to these questions had an important 
bearing on our decision. From the group, of course, 
there was more than one firm which could have 
handled the work satisfactorily, so that we had to 
proceed by a process of elimination, narrowing it 
down to the one firm which most perfectly met our 
requirements. 





Selection of Materials. It would be impossible 
to trace the course of a purchase of a material from 
the time it was first offered to the architects until 
the time the order was sent out from the office, 


since the process varied for different materials. 
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‘BUDGET OF COST ON OFFICE BUILDING SIMILAR IN CHARACTER TO BUILDING NO 


Arches and Fireproofing - . . 03 
Gement Work 01 
Electric Wiring ena ~~ 
Elevators — Including Cabs 11.12 


ee ee eee 00.72 
Hardware..... 00.59 
Heating and Ventilating. .. 03.90 
Structural Iron... 13.70 
ilron Light... ices 01.27 
Ornamental 00.78 


\lron and Bronze 
“Lighting Fixtures oa 
Misc. Mechanical Equipment 00.59 
Mail Chutes Sra ie ea ord. ws 00.18 
Masonry..... 11.94 
Marhle and Stone — Interior 01.47 
*Madels and Carving. . 
*Mise. Subcontracts. . . 
*Office Partitions — Special 
Paintimg and Decorating . 
Plastering... . 
Plumbing 
Roofimg a 
Sheet Metal and Skylights 
*Sprinkler System 
Slate “¢ 
Stone — Exterior 
*Terra Cotta — Architectural 
*Terrazzo amd Mosaic 
Tile Work 
Trim — Metal. . 
Trim — Wood and Carpentry 
*Vaults — Security “bys 


* Items not included in general contract, or not included in building 
at all. 
+ Covered under separate contract. 








Waterproofing 

Window Frames and Sash 
Wrecking 

Insurance 

Misc. Materials and Supplies 
Pay Roll and Expense on Job 
Sundries 
*Miscellaneous 

Margin on Estimates 

TOTAL SUPER-STRUCTURE 


SUB-STRUCTURE 

General 
tExcavation 

Foundations 

ToTaL SUB-STRUCTURE 
TOTAL SUPER-STRUCTURE 
TOTAL FOR BUILDING 

(Not including fees 

Architect's 
Engineer's 
Builder's 
TOTAL FOR BUILDING 


Special 


INCLUDING FEES 


SPECIAL ITEMS 
(Not included above 

Furniture and Equipment 

Mantels, Fireplaces and Flues 

Tenant Changes 

Miscellaneous 

OwNER’S OVERHEAD DURING CONSTRUCTION 
(Including carrying charges 

GRAND TOTAL 

Deduct Tenant Changes 

GRAND TOTAL Less T. C.’S 

NOTES: 

(a) Including all Fees Super-Structure only 

b) Including all Fees Sub-Structure only 
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W. H. Kijbam Jr., Photos 


Casting acoustical plaster for testing. Sections similar to that on the right were made of all 
the materials under consideration. Rigid tests were then made by acoustical engineers on al] samples 
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Drever Photos 


There has been, of course, more than the usual 
amount of recommending by friends of friends of 
men connected with the job; but in no instance 
have such recommendations influenced the selec- 
tion beyond the fact of its being considered. Every 
item in the building is bought on the basis of its 
merits and its price. Where it seemed necessary for 
political or social reasons to be gracious, we may 
have added the sponsored material as an alternate. 
§pandret |, 
Research Director. Although he may never have 





Bldg | 
ta ane ea been dignified by the bestowal of the title, Walter 
SPANDRELS at Vp H. Kilham, Jr., an architect, has fulfilled the 
SET BACK ROOFS ——- capacity of research director assisting the archi- 
| ; tects in the selection of materials. He has assembled 
TYPICAL EI, eons all the available facts on products which were be- 
coh ets ing considered, or which, he believed, held possibil- 
SPANDRELS Fen Wy ities for use. When we were discussing the metals 
and S a et , i] for the exterior of the store fronts and other ex- 
WALL DETAILS SYPICAL = terior metal trim, choice lay between one of the 


(Fe ia IN ; : ; . 
eo white metals and bronze. Listening to the partisan 


arguments of representatives from various com- 
at below abov panies would have consumed an enormous amount 
PIER SILL of time, so Mr. Kilham made an exhaustive study 
eae of the subject. If a company claimed that its 
material would not rust, he obtained further data 
from metallurgists, fabricating companies, and 
other unbiased sources. His recommendations to 
us were of inestimable help in making the final 
r - Parging? | 3 el. Aluminum ate decisions. 
a = Equally interesting and equally enlightening 
were the experiments conducted in the determina- 
tion of acoustical treatment for the theaters, and 
photographs of the tests being made on one of the 
spandrels, and above typical spandrels and wall materials are shown on another page. Further 
details. Inclusion of the Maxim silencer is one studies on the same subject were made by acousti- 
of the unique features of the installation, which cal engineers employed by the architects. Their 
is also marked by the simplicity of the assembly findings have not yet been completed. 
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At the top are two plaster moulds of the aluminum 
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Office Partitions. Although science has definitely 
established that the absence of disconcerting noises 
adds to the efficiency of office work, real estate 
brokers have been unable to capitalize the fact in 
renting space. A broker knows that any improve- 
ment, whether it be sound deadening walls, or an 
improved type of heat regulation, is worthless as a 
renting factor unless the prospect can be made 
aware of its existence. Consequently, in the selec- 
tion of interior partitions, we wanted one that 
would make its sound absorption and sound trans- 
mission qualities known to the prospective tenant 
without having to resort to engineers’ figures. It 
was felt that he should be able to walk into an 
office and notice immediately that it was unusually 
quiet. To find out for ourselves if there was such 
a material, or if research could produce such a 
material, we invited several firms to construct 
sample offices in the Graybar Building. The result, 
although testing has not been completed, is al- 
ready indicated. We will have a partition that is 
not only scientifically efficient, but one that will 
mean something to a real estate broker. 


Exterior Walls. Perhaps the most exhaustive re- 
search was made in connection with the exterior 
wall materials. A trip to Europe uncovered, among 
other things, a French sandstone that was ideal in 
appearance. But two factors eliminated it from 
definite consideration ; one was price, and the other 
was the inability of the quarry to supply a suff- 
cient amount of material within the specified time. 
Another domestic sandstone looked so interesting 
that a sample consignment was shipped to New 
York for further study. It was found, however, 
that the formation of the rock was such that possi- 


Modeled study for the 
entrance to the large 
office building, made 
chiefly to obtain an 
accurate appreciation of 
proper scale. This design 
is not intended for final 
adoption 



















































Dreyer 


This and the two shown opposite are casts of the 
three spandrel types to be used on all buildings 


ble disintegration between the layers might have 
resulted over a period of years. 

Other studies were made of different types of 
materials, brick, terra cotta, and combinations of 
various kinds. An original preference for stone, 
however, plus the adjustment of price and proper 
production, brought about a final decision in favor 
of native limestone. 

Determination of the spandrel material was also 
the subject of serious study, at the conclusion of 
which we were somewhat undecided between 
aluminum and lead. The decision to use the former 
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was made because of its lighter weight, its greater 
rigidity, and its price. 


Opportunity of the Large Project. One lesson 
that has been profitably learned from our experi- 
ence is that a large building operation offers worth 
while possibilities for advance in the use of ma- 
terials. The amount of money involved in each 
purchase of materials makes it worth while to exper- 
iment. On a smaller job, the use of a new material 
might mean only the saving of a few dollars, 
whereas in Rockefeller City use of the same ma- 
terial might mean a saving of thousands. Everyone 
connected with the project feels a certain re- 
sponsibility toward the building industry to make 
the most of the opportunity offered — partially, of 








W. H. Kalbam, Jr., Photos 


Lester N. Sanger, specification writer, examining a 
sample. These are kept in well catalogued cupboards. 
Above, the desk of the research director, showing, at 
left, files of samples in stock and required materials 


course, for purely selfish reasons, but also because 
of the resulting benefit to the industry as a whole. 

One instance will illustrate clearly what is meant. 
A certain manufacturer has a non-conductive 
product which he believes has important possibili- 
ties for hardware use. He was willing to experiment 
at great expense on the chance that the results of 
the experiments would be so favorable that we 
might use the product. If the material should 
prove to have the qualities and the attendant low 
price that it is supposed to have, the company 
will go immediately into large-scale production so 
that the same product will be available to archi- 
tects all over the country. This is the opportunity 
that we have on Rockefeller City. This is our 
responsibility to the industry. 





W. H. Kilbam, Jr., Photos 


Detail of experimentally soundproofed office 
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Another detail of an office treated for testing 
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THE FORUM OF SMALLER BUILDINGS 





THE PASSER-BY BECOMES THE BUYER THROUGH 


MODERNIZING THE SHOP 


THE ARCHITECT'S POSSIBILITIES IN MERCHANDIZING 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THREE DISTINCTIVE SHOPS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 161 TO 170 
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A store using modern materials in a 
direct and effective way invites cus- 
tomers. Vahan Hagopian, Architect 
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The plan, elevation and section through the 
window and through the door are shown 
below; the detailed window section above 
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NEW STORES 
FOR OLD 


BY 


VAHAN HAGOPIAN 


In seeking new outlets and oppor- 
tunities for the employment of their 
talents and their services, the archi- 
tect should not overlook the retail 
store and shop. This article provides 
some very concrete suggestions re- 
garding ways and means of attacking 
the work of modernizing the shop 


HE competition among retail stores has be- 

come increasingly keen as the volume of sales 
has been decreasing. Price cutting, mark-down 
sales of every description and all sorts of induce- 
ments are offered by merchants in their attempts 
to get as much as possible of what business there is. 
Attracting customers seems to be the most needful 
element of the fine art of merchandising, and the 
fine art of architecture and the imagination of 
the architect can be called upon to be most effec- 
tive in attracting shoppers and making sales. 
Perhaps ‘‘called upon”’ is the wrong term for only 
the most progressive merchants call upon the 
expert service they need. The opportunity, how- 
ever, is still open for the architect to call upon the 
merchant with an idea that will be mutually 
advantageous, the idea for a remodeled store that 
will attract the passer-by and convert him into a 
purchaser. 

But is it ethical for an architect to go in search 
of such commissions? Should he not patiently 
await the coming of the shop-keeper, the local 
hatter or chain-store magnate? The obvious 
answer is that the number of solicited commissions 
far outnumbers those obtained by wishful waiting. 
This is probably a case of necessity rather than 
of ethics, but the active solicitation of work is an 
accepted procedure in present-day architecture 
and, in fact, it is recognized in the A.I.A. Prin- 
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Subtle directing of the purchaser's footsteps 
is accomplished in this floor design. The 
Beck Store. Vahan Hagopian, Architect 


ciples of Professional Ethics — ‘‘7. An architect 
may introduce to a possible client the service 
which he is able to perform but will not continue 
this service, except under unusual circumstances, 
without compensation until it has been ap- 
proved; .. .”’ 

Selling, or ‘‘introducing to a possible client the 
service,’ is a difficult task for most architects. 
In fact, the idea of attempting to sell is repugnant 
to many an architect with creative ability. For this 
reason, many of the most successful firms are 
formed as a partnership between a man with sales 
and business ability and an architect whose forte 
is design. The formation of such a combination is 
worth thinking of. Still, the designer never knows 
what his ability as a salesman may be until he 
tries. There is little to be lost and perhaps some- 
thing to be gained by setting oneself the task of 
selling the idea of a remodeled or redesigned store 
to a particular owner. The experience gained may 
be the only reward in the first instance but this 
can be valuable in the next attempt. 

The only really effective approaches to the store 
owner are those of purse and pride. The question in 
his mind is, ‘Will I be able to cash-in on this in- 
vestment? How much capital must I put into it 
and what will be the return from the increased 
business which you predict because of the new 
design?’’ The distinctive store is an asset and the 
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American Commerical 


Simplicity and color as a setting for hats. Peck & 
Peck Store. John Matthews Hatton, Architect 
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styling of the store is an important factor in its 
appeal to customers. The store that attracts 
attention and makes the possible purchaser feel im- 
portant, providing pleasant surroundings and mak- 
ing the transaction an occasion, increases its sales. 
Past performance is the proof of that, and the 
subject of actual costs can be put off until a reason- 
able scheme is ready for estimates. 


Procedure. The first step in seeking store re- 
modeling work is to pick out a prospect that offers 
possibilities, one that has a real need for a fresh 
setting for its merchandise. It is just as well to get 
a credit rating or to make inquiries before taking 
the next step of preparing a sketch or a cardboard 
model. If stores have been done by the architect 
before, it is better to use photographs of the fin- 
ished work in approaching a prospective client, 
emphasizing the value of the services as proved by 
previous examples. Then offer to make sketches. 
To break in ‘“‘cold,’’ however, a sketch of a pro- 
posed scheme is about as essential to selling the 
architect’s service as the new front is to the mer- 
chant’s selling of his goods. It is frequently worth 
while to have three different schemes in sketch 
form to take into account the prejudices of the 
owner. More than three tends to indecision. One 
of the three should indicate the type of design 
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preferred by the owner and can be discussed as the 
basis of a future developed sketch. All three should 
have the same basic qualities — invitation and 
urge to enter, character that distinguishes it from 
neighbors, and proper background and lighting to 
display to best advantage the particular goods for 
sale. The design must be such that these qualities 
are demonstrable to the owner, and the effort 
should be made to “‘sell’’ him on those points. 
Novelty, style, the-latest-thing, make the most 
impression usually. Restraint and simplicity some- 
times are ‘‘novelties’’ in a shopping district but 
can be used only in distinctly class shops catering 
to an exclusive trade. The design as shown in the 
sketch and explained by the architect either makes 
or breaks the possibility of the commission. 


Practical Policy. The experienced architect in 
this type of work always insists on a written con- 
tract, either in the form of definite and explicit 
letters or a formal contract. The former is the 
easier method, but the acknowledgment must be 
complete on the part of both architect and owner. 
The experienced architect will rarely leave his 
sketches in possession of the prospect ‘‘ to show my 
partner,”’ but will insist on keeping them in his pos- 
session until an agreement is reached, always being 
willing to show them in person ‘“‘to my partner.” Lines of neon light lead customers through 

the door. Vahan Hagopian, Architect 
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American Commercial 


Simplicity of background centers atten- 
tion on the merchandise displayed 
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Sections and plans of the store shown 
above. John Matthews Hatton, Architect 
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Detail of an awning box that is con- 
cealed as part of the decorative motif 


To do otherwise is sometimes to find that one has 
made a gift rather than a sale, for an idea of design 
is not always recognized as the property of the 
originator, and an imitator may be cheaper. 

Another precaution to be taken is that of guard- 
ing against the repetition of a design without 
proper compensation. It is possible that one com- 
mission may create a style and type of store that 
will set the distinguishing mark of an expanding 
chain, and unless the agreement makes particular 
provision for repeated use, the creator of the origi- 
nal idea may find his store repeated by others a 
hundred times without any return to him. 

The details give a wealth of practical suggestions 
in regard to the actual construction and materials. 
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Single shoes shown to best advantage. Beck 
Store, New York. Vahan Hagopian, Architect 
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SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 


WILFRED W. BEACH 


CHAPTER 29—PLUMBING (Continued) 


NY of these processes may likewise be required 

for water from a community supply. A soften- 

ing process removes or counteracts the effect of a 
surplus of lime or magnesium, but may not render 
the water fit to drink. Conversely, water may be 
both potable and palatable, yet so hard as to be 
objectionable for laving, to demand too much soap 
for washing, and to make heavy deposits in hot 
water pipes and inside of boiler flues. Rain water, 
collected in cisterns or open tanks, is soft and 
potable, if not permitted to collect impurities, but 
is seldom palatable. It quickly acquires foreign 
matter, hence should always be filtered or boiled, 
if used for drinking. It is sometimes economical to 
arrange for the re-use of the water of swimming 
tanks and pools, in which case it is necessary to 
install a purification system. This subject (the 
sanitation and supply of water for pools) is a com- 
prehensive one and has a considerable bearing 
upon the question of whether or not a pool should 
be installed. Obviously one should not receive 
favorable consideration if it will not have proper 
care, or is permitted to become a distributor of 
disease germs. Hence the architect or mechanical 
engineer exercises every proper precaution to make 
the pool and other public bathing facilities sani- 
tarily correct, as to surfaces, supplies and wastes; 
the superintendent sees that all such intents are 
duly carried out; and together they turn over to 
the owner an installation that will give the users 
and the caretakers the best service and satisfaction. 


Water Pressure. Of almost equal importance as 
a factor of the water supply of a building is the 
pressure on the water in the pipes. If the pressure 
at the high point in the system does not fall below 
10 pounds, and that at the low-point does not 
exceed 70 pounds, the range may be deemed satis- 
factory. Pressure higher than 80 pounds must be 
stepped down by means of a reducing valve to 40 
to 50 pounds, which is considered about ideal for an 
average building. Pressures higher than 60 pounds 
exert undue ‘“‘wear and tear’’ on a piping system, 
especially on faucets, and may cause overmuch 
noise. Pressures lighter than 20 pounds cannot be 
depended upon to operate flush valves satisfac- 
torily. Fluctuating pressure is equalized by the 
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location of a tank well above the highest outlet, 
generally on the roof, to fill automatically when 
pressure is high, and to maintain sufficient pres- 
sure as long as water remains in the tank. The 
fluctuations must be carefully studied in order to 
design such a system to meet the conditions. 


Pumps and Tanks. If the supply is uniformly at 
low pressure, say, below 10 pounds (or below 20 
pounds if fire protection or the use of flush valves 
is desired), it is necessary to install a pump to 
boost the pressure, and a tank to maintain it 
adequately. The designer selects the type and size 
of pump suited to the service expected of it, to be 
operated by steam, electricity, gasolene or even by 
the low water-pressure — a hydraulic ram. Such 
equipment is equally necessary for an independent 
water supply system. In the case of cistern water 
supply in private homes, the pump may be oper- 
ated by hand, or automatically by the city water or 
electricity, the latter having general preference. 

The tank may either be a steel pressure tank, or 
it may be open to atmospheric pressure. The latter 
type may be of wood (generally pine or cypress) or 
steel, located high enough to produce a head that 
will afford the desired pressure. It may need to be 
roofed to keep the water clean; may need to be 
enclosed to prevent freezing. In an open tank, the 
automatic feature is a float control. An overflow is 
also provided in such a tank to guard against 
flooding. The house supply is taken off a few inches 
above the bottom of the tank and protected with a 
strainer to guard against the flow of sediment into 
the pipes. It should also have a drain for conveni- 
ence in cleaning. A pressure tank may be located 
anywhere about the premises that is convenient 
under the basement floor or embedded in the 
ground outside. Pressure is induced in such a 
pneumatic tank by the compression of the air in 
the top of the tank due to the force exerted by the 
pump, until the two forces are equal, and the pump 
automatically ceases. When the pressure in the 
tank is sufficiently reduced by water usage, the 
pump starts again. 

The compressed air in a pneumatic tank tends 
to leak out or to aerate the water and escape in 
that manner, causing the tank eventually to 
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become “‘ water-logged,’’ with insufficient air con- 
tent to maintain a pressure. When arrived at that 
condition, the tank must be drained of water and 
filled with air, and a fresh start made. Therefore, 
control and drain valves must be provided for this 
purpose. 

The pressure in water pipes will, unless pre- 
vented, cause a concussion with each opening and 
closing of a faucet or other disturbance. Such 
noises, known as ‘‘water hammer,” are prevented 
by the insertion of ‘‘air chambers” adjoining all 
faucets. The air in such a chamber must be suffi- 
cient to absorb the shocks, thus serving as a 
muffler. 


Sprinklers and Standpipes. If the roof or pneu- 
matic tank is intended to store a reserve supply 
of water as auxiliary to the city water supply of 
an automatic fire protection sprinkler system, it 
must be made to conform in all particulars to 
Underwriters’ requirements for such an installa- 
tion. This applies as well to every part of the pip- 
ing and accessories of such sprinkler system; hence 
the superintendent should know in advance that 
what is to be done will be acceptable to the Under- 
writers’ local representatives. To an extent, this 
applies also to the installation of standpipes and 
hosereels intended for fire protection. If done in 
conformity with certain rules, such installation 
directly influences fire insurance rates, of which 
influence the client will enjoy the benefit. 

Standpipes and sprinkler systems are ordinarily 
“wet,” filled with water under pressure, ready for 
instant use; but, if so located as to be subjected to 
freezing, ‘‘dry”’ pipes are installed for the pur- 
pose. The pipes in a dry sprinkler-system fill at 
once when heads are automatically sprung. Dry 
standpipes are provided with couplings for attach- 
ment of fire department hose, generally a_ pair 
(termed a “‘siamese connection’’) at the base of 
an outdoor pipe. Such connections and those in- 
tended for use of the firemen elsewhere on stand- 
pipes must have the diameter and threading that 
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Figure 18. A diagram 
of a typical hot water 
tank installation 


is standard with the local department. Manu- 
facturers have access to published schedules giving 
descriptions of the couplings in use by every fire 
department, hence there is no excuse for their 
supplying improper couplings, nor for a contractor 
installing them. This does not necessarily apply to 
interior wet standpipes which derive their water 
from the building supply. If the latter is not large 
enough for regulation fire department hose pro- 
tection, a smaller standpipe is installed (11% to 
21% in.); also smaller hose and nozzles, since the 
firemen cannot attach their own hose. Hosereels 
or hoseracks are made easy of access (sometimes 
behind glass but, preferably, in the open), and 
carry 50, 75 or 100 ft. of hose, rolled or folded so 
as to be run out quickly, without danger of 
tangling. Unlined linen hose is considered most 
suitable for this purpose, since it deteriorates more 
slowly than lined hose. Specifications seldom call 
for a test for such hose. If it is tested, it should be 
thoroughly drained and dried before being reeled 
or racked. Dry unlined hose is likely to leak when 
first subjected to water pressure, but should quit 
shortly, as the fabric saturates and swells. 
Outside hose connections are provided for 
cleaning and lawn sprinkling, as well as for fire 
protection. Hydrants, supplied for this purpose, 
are of non-freezing type for cold climates and 
must have their supplies carried below frost line. 
Sill cocks (hose-bibbs), installed for similar pur- 
pose may also be non-freezing, or provision may 
be made for draining both valve and supply in cold 
weather. Sprinkler systems for watering lawns 
from stationery heads must also be drainable, 
if this danger exists; and must likewise have the 
outlets located low enough in the sod to escape 
the lawn mower. One must be careful also of the 
washing equipment in an unheated garage. 


Water Heating. Methods of heating water for 
domestic use were discussed in the preceding 
chapter, inasmuch as the equipment for such 
purpose may be included in either steam heating 
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or plumbing contract. Again, must the line be most 
carefully drawn, if these contracts are separately 
awarded, that there may be no uncertainty or con- 
flict, nothing omitted, and no item duplicated. 
The important item pertaining to any hot water 
system is its circulation, beginning with that 
between the heater and the tank. A tank may be 
installed horizontally or vertically — and its loca- 
tion in reference to the heating medium is of no 
great concern, chiefly a matter of convenience, pro- 
viding only that the circulation is guaranteed and 
that the temperature is properly controlled. 
Where hot water is made available, it is cus- 
tomarily conducted to all showers, bathtubs, lava- 
tories, sinks and laundry trays. If not frequently 
drawn off, the hot water in pipes at a distance 
from the tank quickly cools, unless circulation is 
effected by the introduction of a return pipe lead- 
ing back to the base of the tank. In the case of a 
single group of fixtures, or a single tier of such 
groups, one over the other, circulation of hot water 
is guaranteed by providing a return pipe large 
enough to keep the water moving. If there is more 
than one tier of fixtures, the hot water supply may 
run up for one set of supplies, over and down for 
the other, thence to the bottom of the tank to com- 
plete the circuit. The difference in temperature in 
the supply and return of such a circuit would be 
about 10° (unless an abnormal quantity of water 
were drawn off at once), which is scarcely detect- 
able by a user. This presumes that the hot water 
pipes are covered, as they generally are, except in 
very cheap work. Hot water to showers may be 
tempered or controlled before it reaches the indi- 
vidual-valve, or it may be mixed with cold water 
by the user. In public baths, it is considered essen- 
tial that hot water supplies shall be rendered “*fool- 
proof,” because of the number of scaldings that 


Figure 19. Isometric views 
of part of a battery of 
water closet stalls for a 
standard school or other 


public building 














have resulted from carelessness, ignorance or de- 
fective equipment. Shop drawings should show 
exactly how such work is to be piped and valved 
and should be well understood both by mechanics 
and inspectors. Because of the volume of water re- 
quired to fill a swimming pool, the heating of this 
feature is generally independent of other hot 
water. If the water is recirculated and purified, 
its heating is a simple matter, as it needs but little. 

Circulating ice water is piped in much the same 
manner as hot water, in brass or block-tin pipe, 
with sweatproof covering. Ice water does not, 
however, circulate as satisfactorily as hot water, 
hence is usually stimulated by a small force pump. 
Methods of cooling are part of a general refriger- 
ating installation and are checked up in that con- 
nection. This leads to the whole subject of special 
equipment of all descriptions, for kitchens, laun- 
dries, hospitals, laboratories, factories, etc., for 
each of which a superintendent must fortify him- 
self by an intensive study of what is to be provided, 
how it is to be installed, and how operated. 

In addition to showers, ordinary plumbing in- 
stallations include tubs, lavatories, water closets, 
urinals, drinking fountains, laundry trays and 
several kinds of sinks. Methods of specifying 
plumbing equipment vary, but it is usual to de- 
scribe a stock design of fixture, either by detailing 
its characteristics or by giving the maker's name 
and the catalogue number. If the work be of any 
magnitude, a complete schedule of all fixtures is 
called for. This must either conform to specified 
requirements or must list and describe all substi- 
tutes that are assumed to be admissible. Obvi- 
ously, such schedule should be filed for approval 
well in advance of time for ordering, especially if the 
architect is asked to pass upon substitutions. He 
will probably insist that all such matters be effec- 
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tually settled before anything that varies in the 
slightest degree from what is specified be brought 
on the premises. Then, the superintendent should 
be provided with catalogues and should carefully 
compare every item with catalogue description. 
He may find that an article is a composite of 
several catalogue cuts. For example: “All water 
closets in men’s toilet rooms shall be as shown by 
Plate No. Q-291, complete as described, except 
that seat shall be No. Q-30 with cover omitted, and 
tank shall be No. Q-177."’ This demands much 
research and checking, for some contractors per- 
sistently ‘‘overlook’’ such differences. The cuts 
may not show the cut-off valves on all supplies, 
though there is a general clause calling for them. 
They must be provided. 


Toilet Fixtures. Each kind of fixture makes its 
especial demand upon the vigilance of the in- 
spector. He is fortunate if the plans show ample 
plumbing spaces back of batteries of fixtures so 
that connections are not to be covered. He is 
particularly interested in the rigidity of each fix- 
ture, especially of water closets, lavatories and 
sinks. The former depend for support directly 
upon their sewer connections at floor or wall, 
hence any looseness is dangerous. Sinks and lava- 
tories must be secure enough to support at least 
a 200-pound liveload, for people will stand or sit 
on their edges. 

No superintendent allows himself to be drawn 
into an argument with an owner or his agent, if it 
is to be avoided. But he should be able to quote 
authority when necessary, particularly if the 
superintendent is also the architect. A subject of 
frequent recurrence in reference to school plan- 
ning is the question of doors on water closet stalls. 
On this point, Mr. Harold L. Alt, M.E., writing 
in the American School Board Journal, takes 
occasion to say, . Toilet rooms are often 
provided with fixtures — possibly with screens 
between them — without doors and provocative 
of a lack of modesty which is far from what parents 
desire, instilling into the younger genera- 
tion what might be termed a ‘lack of decency’ 
for which some boards are almost criminally re- 
sponsible. But after all advantages (chiefly 
economy) have been duly weighed, the fact cannot 
be overcome that water closets installed in this 
manner should be considered a nuisance by the 
community, and the board responsible for such an 





installation should be severely censured.”’ This is 
plain English. 

Since economy remains as the only excuse for 
the crudity of doorless stalls, one wonders at such 
installations with partitions of marble or slate, 
when partitions of veneered paneling with doors 
could be constructed for less cost. Frequently, the 
chief cost in connection with the doors is their 
hardware. This is unnecessary. Fig. 19 shows a type 
of stall partition which affords light and privacy, 
without seclusion. The demands of decency are 
satisfied, yet an occupant does not feel sufficiently 
concealed to indulge in marking on his surround- 
ings, the bane of every school custodian. No lock 
is provided, hence the total cost of hardware per 
stall need not be over 50 cents for two pairs of 
small butts, without springs. This type of stall has 
been made standard in some instances for installa- 
tions in other public buildings as well as schools. 

Urinals are of many varieties, but there appears 
to be an increase in the use of stalls resting on the 
floor. These should always be depressed enough 
(% to 1 in.) to permit the adjoining floor to drain 
into the urinal basin. This should be foreseen dur- 
ing the original floor construction, otherwise an 
awkward situation arises. This is true also of the 
type of bathtubs that are built into tiling. Shower 
and fountain basins must be given like considera- 
tion, as must all features which have do to with 
building fittings into tile work. 

Toilet and bathroom accessories include mirrors, 
cabinets, towel bars, soap dishes, curtains, paper 
holders, etc., intended either to be built into the 
tiled or plastered walls, or applied to the surface. 
The superintendent may find these in the specifi- 
cations for tile work, plumbing, carpentry, marble 
work or wherever the specification writer thought 
most advisable to include them. Each must be 
discovered and duly inspected in comparison with 
its catalogue description. 

The protection of plumbing fixtures and ac- 
cessories prior to their final acceptance is of much 
importance. Specifications customarily forbid their 
being used by construction forces who have their 
temporary conveniences; hence all fixtures should 
have temporary coverings or other protection 
maintained until formal acceptance. If any have 
been used, they should be carefully examined and 
found in perfect condition or ordered replaced, and 
the cost assessed where it belongs, if possible, not 
necessarily against the plumbing contractor. 


(To be continued in Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum for April) 
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NEW BUILDING CODE FOR NEW YORK 


BY JOHN LOWRY * 


ASIC principles change slowly. Processes 

change over night. The new code recognizes 
this condition and is set up accordingly. The code 
has been arranged according to the plan suggested 
by the Department of Commerce for uniform ar- 
rangement of building codes The code recognizes 
the fact that some architects and engineers in the 
preparation of plans consider that anything which 
they can “get by” the Bureau of Buildings is 
proper. . . . It is, therefore, proposed to require, 
as an offset to these liberalizing features, that an 
architect or engineer filing plans for any substan- 
tial structure make affidavit that the plans are in 
accord with the building code except as specifically 
noted, and a further affidavit from an architect 
or engineer, if one is employed, that the struc- 
ture is erected in accordance with the approved 
plans 

Greater latitude in using the natural properties 
of materials is granted in exchange for assumption 
of greater responsibility by architects and engi- 
neers and submission to more rigid inspection and 
more frequent tests. The nationally recognized 
standards for materials have been adopted, test 
procedure and requirements clarified and ex- 
panded ; loads and stresses liberalized substantially 
yet still well within the margins of safety estab- 
lished by research and tests. 

A new type of construction is authorized which 
should go further than anything yet done to solve 
the problem of providing modern, comfortable, 
sanitary housing at reasonable rentals upon an 
economically profitable rather than a philanthropic 
basis. 

Ventilation requirements are cast in a practical, 
yet simple and easily applicable form. 

Means of egress requirements have been put 
upon a more definite basis, eliminating the tempta- 
tion to misrepresent probable occupancy in order 
to avoid provision of additional stairs. 

Modern methods of foundation construction have 
been given recognition denied them under the pres- 
ent code and premiums placed upon better foun- 
dation construction. The masonry provisions have 
been liberalized as to materials and kinds of walls 
and the required number of bricks, for example, 
reduced by from 60 to 300 per lineal foot of wall, 
dependent upon the type of building erected. 
The amount of masonry required in skeleton frame 
buildings has been greatly reduced and the way 
opened for the substitution of lighter and less 


* Excerpts from an analysis prepared by John Lowry, Chairman of the 
Committee on Building Laws and Regulations of The Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, which proposes the new code. 


bulky materials having equal weather and _ fire 
resistance, 

Reinforced concrete construction is placed upon 
a sound and thorough technical basis which dis 
tinguishes between a simple wall and a big, compli 
cated powerfully built structure and permits the 
engineer of ability to obtain the benefits of the best 
methods of modern technique by demonstrating his 
ability to get results and thus obtain huge savings 

The basic steel stresses have been raised to the 
level permitted for years in other cities. Wind 
loads have been put upon a sounder and more 
definite basis. The silent and efficient welding 
system of erection is permitted subject to rigid 
supervision. The use of new kinds of steel is 
permitted, as is the use of steel joists for certain 
reasonable purposes. 

The methods of wood frame construction have 
been strengthened for the purpose of checking 
flimsy speculative construction with the conse- 
quent excessive deterioration which with gross 
social injustice wipes out the equity of many an 
innocent struggling home owner. 

Fire resistive requirements have been put upon 
the basis of standard fire tests rather than arbitrary 
thickness and much greater attention paid to the 
protection of life against smoke and fire hazards 
than heretofore. Due recognition to the rapid ad- 
vances made in the fireproofing of wood is given 
and also to the processes of using light veneers for 
beautiful decorative effect. 

The smoke nuisance is attacked at its source 
the construction of the boiler room and heating 
apparatus. Chimney and flue construction is put 
upon a more definite and sound basis. 

The construction of theaters is lifted out of the 
era of gas footlights into the day of television. 
Better exit provisions are made and authority 
given to build above the auditorium section of a 
theater, which is now forbidden. 

The new elevator code has put into effect many 
safeguards to eliminate the 90 per cent of all eleva- 
tor accidents which occur at the floor landings and 
at the same time permits of very substantial 
savings in the operation of many types of elevator 
installations. 

Plumbing installation is put upon a thoroughly 
modern basis for large structures while in small 
structures the requirements are essentially un- 
changed. 

And last but not least sprinkler and stand-pipe 
installations are put upon a thoroughly sound, 
up-to-date engineering basis. 
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The Forum staff seeks out new materials and methods which merit the at- 
tention of architects. Here each month is presented concise news covering 
purpose, advantages, and other pertinent facts about recent developments. 


FOR AUTOMATIC 


A INIPROVED heat regulator, applicable to 
coal, gas, oil, and central heating systems is 
now being manufactured. The equipment consists 
of a room thermostat with a dial to adjust the tem- 
perature in a range of from 50 to 80 degrees, and 
the necessary auxiliary paraphernalia to operate 
the dampers or valves, depending upon the type of 
fuel, automatically. For hand-fired furnaces, the 
arms of the regulator, which is located in the base- 
ment and controlled by responses from the thermo- 
stat, open the damper and close the check-draft 
when heat is needed, and close the damper and 
open the check-draft when the selected tempera- 
ture has been reached. On gas heaters, the arms of 
the regulator adjust the flame by controlling the 
gas valve and air supply; on central heating plants, 
the amount of steam from the main supply is regu- 
lated; and on oil burners, the ignition and combus- 
tion of the oil in the burner are governed by the 
arms. 

Two improved features of the thermostat are 
the ‘ floating’’ damper control and the preheat coil 
in the thermostat. The first consists of a device 
to graduate the draft by opening and closing the 
dampers in varying degrees — three-quarters, one- 
half, one-quarter, and one-tenth. The preheat coil 
prevents excessive heating of the room above 
the desired degree by building up the temperature 


HEAT CONTROL 





within the thermostat to a point two degrees 
higher than the actual room temperature during 
draft periods. As the temperature approaches the 
selected degree, the furnace is slowed down by 
movement of the regulator arms. 

The device is compact, offering no difficulty at 
all from the standpoint of appearance. The auto- 
matic, rapid operation of the mechanism, besides 
providing an even room temperature, affords a 
definite saving in fuel consumption. Models are 
available for all types of buildings. They are 
manufactured by the Penn Heat Control Co., for 
the General Electric Co. and are distributed 
through authorized General Electric Co. agencies. 


FIREPROOFED WOOD FRAMING 
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FIRE-SAFE, thoroughly heat insulated, sim- 

plified wall construction, using only standard 
materials, is shown in the diagram (left). In wood 
frame and masonry veneer construction, the fram- 
ing is packed loosely with incombustible loose fill 
insulation between two layers of Steeltex, one on 
the inside for plaster, and the other on the exterior 
for brick or stone. The facing material is laid up 
1 in. from the exterior lath with a solid backing 
of cement mortar which bonds masonry to the 

(Continued on adv. page 56) 
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The National Newark Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


Architect: John H. & Wilson C. Ely, Newark, 
N. J. Htg. & Vent. Engr.: Meyer, Strong & 
Jones, Inc., New York City. General Contractor: 
Starrett Brothers & Eken, Inc., New York 
City. Heating Contractor: Baker, Smith & Co., 
New York City. Plumbing Contractor: 
Jaehnig & Peoples, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


The 
MAGNIFICENT 


National Newark 
Building 


“Every commercial convenience and luxury that 
modern architecture can provide’’ is incorporated in 
the new National Newark Building. Fronting on 
three streets at the heart of Newark and rising to a 
height of thirty-four stories, the building assures to 
its tenants permanent advantages of sunlight and 
ventilation. 


Every effort has been made to embody the best and 
the most practical in planning, in style, and in build- 
ing construction and equipment, conforming with 
the ambition and pride of the growing, progressive, 
and successful city that Newark is. 


The makers of NATIONAL Pipe record with satisfac- 
tion the name of the National Newark Building to 
be added to the long list of distinguished buildings 
in which, for the major uses of pipe, NATIONAL has 
been installed. Every such choice reconfirms 
NATIONAL as— 

America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United U S States Steel Corporation 
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Rome 


CONVECTORS 


are built 


UP TO A STANDARD... 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 


is Radiation Company, 
a Division of Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
devotes its entire resources and enlarged manufacturing 
facilities to producing its quality concealed heating units 


...- ROCOP and ROBRAS Convectors. 
No Compromise with Quality 


Rome Radiation has consistently refused to be stampeded 
into sacrificing quality for price. On the contrary, Rome 
is building its Convectors up to an even higher standard 


of quality than ever. 


Standard Types and Sizes 
for concealed heating 


In addition, Rome Radiation has standardized its Rocop 
Convectors as to types, sizes (of which there are 21) 
and methods of installation. This standardization was 
arrived at only after exhaustive researches and consulta- 
tion with leading authorities had shown that such stand- 
ardization would bea real service to building construction 

. by meeting all requirements, by simplifying esti- 


mating and installation, by eliminating errors and delays. 


Robras Convectors are available in a wider variety of 


tv pes and sizes including types and sizes for out-of-the- 
ordinary requirements. 

Architects specifying Rome Convectors are assured 
not only of quality, but also of real economy...a direct 
result of standardization. 

For further information about design and construction 
details, tables of capacities and weights, dimension dia- 


grams, etc.,send forthe ROBRASand ROCOP Bulletins. 


Rome 


Radiation Company 


DIVISION OF 


Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
ROME, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 216) 


steel reinforcement wires. The interior Steeltex with 
3, in. plaster has a one-hour fire rating, and the fibrous 
backing contributes dampproofing and insulating values. 

A six-page folder ‘‘Steeltex Super-Wall Construction 
Systems,”’ describes this new method of using this ma- 
terial and explains the interesting possibilities. The 
materials for this type of construction are available 
through local building material dealers. Steeltex is 
manufactured by the National Steel Fabric Co., Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LINOLEUM WALL COVERING 


NEW type of wall covering has recently been per- 
fected which contains all the advantages of a lino- 
leum surface. It is 149 of an inch in thickness and weighs 
only .8 of a pound per sq. ft., and when mounted with a 
special adhesive paste presents a smooth, impervious 
surface which can be maintained easily and cleaned by 
the application of a damp cloth. It is manufactured in a 
variety of plain or marbleized colors, giving a wide range 
of adaptability in residences, schools, apartment 





Due to its imperviousness to water and the fact that it can be 
so easily cleaned, a linoleum wall covering is particularly adapt- 
able to such interiors as bathrooms, kitchens, restaurants, etc. 
The illustration shows a typical installation. The linoleum 
in this case is marbleized and trimmed with strips of black 


houses, hotels, showrooms, and other commercial struc- 
tures. It can be applied over any type of old wall as well 
as on any new plaster surface. Due to its flexibility it can 
be used on coves and rounded areas as well as on plain 
surfaces. It is applied in sheets 6 ft. wide, in much the 
same manner as wall paper, and installed will cost be- 
tween 40 and 50 cents per sq. ft. 

The material, called ‘‘Sealex Wall Covering,”’ is sold 
and installed by any one of the Congoleum-Nairn au- 
thorized contractor organizations. The company also 
maintains a consulting decoration service to help the 
architect in the specification of the material or to present 
to the client a colored drawing of the decorative scheme, 
if he so desires. Further information may be had by ad- 
dressing the Information Dept., Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearney, N. J. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The new standardized Monel Metal Kitchen 

Sink has made your kitchen planning job a 
great deal easier! @ Even the plainest of kitchens 
will take on new life and character when a Monel 
Metal Sink is installed. The silvery beauty of these 
modern sinks is cheerful, harmonious and stimu- 
lating. Their silvery tones give women full free- 
dom of expression in planning kitchen color 
schemes. @ Your choice of Monel Metal Sinks 
also reflects sound judgment of values. Monel 
Metal Kitchen Sinks are built of heavy gauge 
metal—they’re designed to last a lifetime! This 
solid Nickel alloy is strong as steel, with no coat- 
ing to chip, crack or wear off. It never rusts and 
is highly resistant to corrosion. A Monel Metal 
Sink is always easy to keep clean and bright. 
@ Your clients will also appreciate the simple 
modern lines that give Monel Metal Sinks about 
31% more usable surface...their resilience that 
protects china and glassware...and their sound- 
deadened construction that makes these modern 
sinks quieter than ordinary sinks. Your clients 
will be glad to learn that new low prices for 
Monel Metal Sinks have just been announced. 
Now they can buy the utmost in sink quality at 
prices they can afford to pay. 


Architectural information about lower sink prices is now 
available....Just write for 1932 Sink Price List and book- 
let...‘Modern Domestic Service Equipment,” a manual 
for Architects on the use of Monel Metal Sinks and other 
household equipment in kitchens, pantries and laundries. 


MONEL METAL 


hes Mone! Metal! is a registered trade mark applied to 





TONED a technically controlied nickel-copper alloy of high 
nickel content. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined 
_ “WeETAY _ a it 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nicke 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COM 
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Kitchens reflect an 


architect’s judgment — 


Monel Metal Kitchen 


Sinks reflect his good judgment! 








Asove — Double drain board Monel Metal kitchen sink. Made in nominal sizes of 72” x 21” 
and 60” x 21”, Lert—Single drain board Monel Metal kitchen sink. Available in both left. 
and right-hand drain board models. Made in nominal sizes of 50” x 21” and 41” x 21”. Riucut 

Monel Metal corner kitchen sink. Corner splasher at bowl end, drain board either right- or 


left-hand. Made in nominal sizes of 51” x 21” and 42” x 21”, 


PANY, INC... 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘*TRUSCON The Most Complete Line: 


INSULMESH 


the Plaster Base that Reinforces, 
Insulates and Deadens Sound 


Insulmesh combines strength, permanence, fireproofness, insulation and remark- 
able sound deadening qualities. Steel mesh is attached to a waterproofed 
backing having 36” 
sound. Insulmesh develops high quality crack-free walls and ceilings and is 


Shipping cartons, containing 25 
sheets, protect the Insulmesh and 
facilitate handling and storage 








air cells which insulate against temperature change and 


practical for the most economical installation. 
Write for sample and price 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Dealers Everywhere 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 56) 


WOOD TRIMMED STEEL SASH 


HE trend toward 

simplicity of build- 
ing operations at the 
job is illustrated in a 
new assembly of case- 
ment steel sash manu- 
factured by the Detroit 
Steel Products Co. The 
steel windows are fitted 
at the factory with 
wood ‘‘surrounds”’ 
which are laid in a bed 
of mastic and securely 
attached to the window 
with copper-coated 
screws. The method of installation is shown in the photo- 
graph, the building paper being used to insure sufficient 
insulation at the corners. The new assembly has been 
found to save time and labor on the job by eliminating 
the setting of a brickmold on the exterior. In the interior, 
slots are provided to receive the plaster grounds. The 
assembly is available through the branch offices of the 
Detroit Steel Products Company or further information 
may be obtained from the office in Detroit, Mich. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE SYSTEM 


SYSTEM of reinforced concrete construction which 
may have an important influence on the design 
of large buildings without intermediate roof supports 
has been developed in Europe and has recently been 
established in this country by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
engineers and contractors of Chicago, Ill. The system, 
called the Zeiss-Dywidag Patent Concrete, was described 
in an article in THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRvuM of July 1931 
by the late Major Eugene W. Stern. It consists of a self- 
supporting steel web upon which concrete is sprayed to 
form a thin monolithic shell. Spans up to 249 ft. have 
been built with this system and its use is applicable to 
all types of buildings requiring large roof spans without 
intermediate supports, such as airplane hangars, sta- 
diums, market halls, train sheds, etc. The Roberts & 
Shaefer Co. have secured the exclusive rights for the 
United States of this type of building construction. 
They are equipped in every way to assume the responsi- 
bility for both design and erection. They offer, in addi- 
tion, an engineering service in all details of this type of 
construction. Inquiries regarding the system should be 
addressed to the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, III 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Che Waldorf-Astoria worn 


EQUIPPED 
THROUGHOUT WITH 


AMERICAN 
SASH CHAIN 


Sash Chain is an important part of window speci- 
fications. Adequate strength and uniformity of 
shape and finish are requisites assured in every 
foot of American Sash Chain. 






















The superiority of the copper-bearing steel used 
for American Sash Chain is fully recognized by 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 


a 


Write for full particulars—in booklet form, handy 
for specification purposes. Address the: 


cai OR 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. Acco) 
i BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT a 
i District Sales Offices: es | 
Boston - Chicago - New York . Philadelphia | 
i Pittsburgh . San Francisco oon OZ 


* 






if. 





Architects e SCHULTZE & WEAVER, N. Y. 
Builders eTHOMPSON-STARRETT CO., Inc., N. Y. 
5211 CAMPBELL METAL WINDOWS 








In the background are two other famous buildings, the Chrysler 
Building (marked *) and New York Central Building (marked **), both 
of which are also equipped throughout with American Sash Chain. 
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a vital decisions 
QUALITY comes first 


.RILITY 


ey ALTY 


There is but little question that 
without quality no product can 
give service, lacking service there 
is no dependability, and without 
the three of them—why talk price? 


That is why @ puts an em- 
phasis on the selection of panel- 
boards based on a very necessary 
quality comparison. After all 
there is little difference in price 
and a great deal of difference in 


quality. 


‘Prank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
General Engineering 
and Equipment ¢ o. 
108 N.. Third St. 
P.O. Box 76 
Atlanta, Ga. 
L.A. Crow, 
64 Cone St., N. W 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wolfe-Mann Mfg. Co. 


312 S. Hanover St 
Boston, Mass. 

J. J.Cassidy, 

231 Congress St 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Ralph E Jones, 

137 Saranac Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Major Equipment Co., 


Inc 

4603 Fullerton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

E.F .Schurig, 

105 E. Pear! St. 
Cleveland , Ohio 

Frank Reske , 

684 The Arcade 
Dallas, Texas 

R.S. Wakefiek 

1814 Allen Bidg 
Denver, Colo. 

Fred E. Staible, In« 

2356 Blake Street 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. H. Norton, 

2663 Wabash Av« 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Robert Baker, 
19 E. 14th St 


ST. LOUIS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. Zinsmeyer, 
1127 S. Wall St 

Memphis, Tenn. 
C. B. Rutledge, 
203 Monroe Ave 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leo. H. Cooper, 
422 Builders’ Ex. Bldg. 
New Orleans. La. 
W. J. Keller 
203 N atchez Bldg 


Magazine & Natchez Sts. 


New York 
Fred G. Kraut, 
419 W. 54th St 
New York City 
Omaha, Nebr. 
3. J. Fleming, 
213 S. 12th St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
W .A.MacAvoy.Jr. 
244 North 10th St 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W.A. MacAvoy, Jr. 
Dist. Mer. 
R. E. Thomas, Res. Mer 
P.O. Box 1349 


St. Louis, Mo. 
O. H. Rottman 
3650 Windsor Place 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Lee Van Atta, 
340 Fremont St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
R. E. Dryer, 
91 Connecticut St. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
P. E. Ebersole, 
214 S. Victor St. 
Toronto, Can. 


Amalgamated Elec 
Co., Ltd. 


Gen. Sales Office, 
372 Pape Ave. 
Vancouver, Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 
Co., Ltd 
Granville Island 


Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 
Co., Ltd 
677 Notre Dame Ave. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Amalgamated Elec. 
Corp 
1301-11th Ave., East 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Amalgamated Elec. 
Co., Ltd. 
18 Mary St. 
Montreal, Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 


Co., Ltd 
1006 Mountain St. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


FACE BRICK STANDARDIZATION 


HE American Face Brick Association recently 

adopted standard grading rules covering dimen- 
sional variations, chippage, color, and warpage. Four 
classifications of face brick are set up: Uniform Shade, 
Mingled Shade, Substandard, and Cull. 

Uniform Shade, first quality brick, has allowable 

variations in dimensions as follows, expressed in frac- 
tions of an inch. 
Material 
Surface 
Clay or 
Shale 


Texture Length Width Thickness 
Smooth \% 
Semi-smooth, 

Sanded and Rough 


Fire Smooth 
Clay Semi-smooth, 
Sanded and Rough , 


In regard to the allowable average dimensions per- 
mitted for the Uniform Shade, the rules state: 


Average Average 
Length Width Thickness 


77% to 334 to 2346 to 
5 


8°16 4 2°16 


Texture Average 


Smooth and Semi-smooth..... 


Sanded and Rough 35% to 2346 to 


3% 2546 
Complete information is contained in the booklet, 
‘Standard Grading Rules for Face Brick,’’ which may 
be obtained from the American Face Brick Association, 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


AIR CONDITIONING CABINETS 


HREE unit types of a new air-conditioning equip- 


have been announced. Each performs the 
function of radiator and in addition dries, 
moistens, cleanses and distributes the air content of a 
room. The three types include a horizontal floor unit, 
a vertical wall unit, and a suspended unit. The first, 
similar in size to the conventional radiator, contains a 
refrigerant-laden cooling coil, fans for diffusion of the 
air, a moisture-controlling device, and a heating coil to 
be connected with a steam, hot water, or vapor heating 
plant. The second type, with the same kind of equip- 
ment, is similar in appearance to a high-boy radio 
cabinet. The suspended unit may be hung from the 
ceiling or the wall, or recessed behind a grille. 

All models have spiral finned copper tubing coils, and 
all but the suspended type have spiral finned copper 
heating coils. Centrifugal fans are used in the floor and 
wall models, and a bladed fan in the suspended type. 

In the floor and wall models, the room air is drawn 
from the floor, and is blown over the cooling or heating 
coil, depending on the weather conditions. The air is 
dried or moistened and cleansed as it passes over the 
coil. It is then sent out into the room through a grille. 

The units are enclosed in standard walnut or mahog- 
any cabinets. All mechanism is concealed and the three 
types may easily be installed by the plumbing contrac- 
tor. The conditioning unit and compressor are connected 
through a conduit. 

Further information may be obtained from the Frigi- 
daire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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